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THE STORY OF CAPE ST. VINCENT 
By COMMANDER THE HON. H. N. SHORE, R.N. 





HY Cape St. Vincent? The 

question has probably never 
suggested itself to the reader. And it 
would be safe to wager that, of the 
thousands who round that famous 
promontory in the course of the year, 
scarcely one in a hundred gives a 
thought to the 
matter. And _ yet 
the origin of names 
is one of the most 
interesting subjects 
that can engage the 
attention of a 
traveller. 

As a matter of 
fact many patriotic 
Britons cherish the 
pleasant belief that 
the Cape took its 
title from the vic- 
tory which Admiral 
Sir John Jervis 
gained there, one 
Valentine’s Day, 
over the Spaniards, 
towards the end of 
the eighteenth century—a delusion which 
is rather encouraged than otherwise by 
our Gazetteers. For, while one justly 
admired work contents itself with giving 
a list of the battles fought off that par- 
ticular promontory, another directs the 
student to look for “ St. Vincent ” under 
the heading of “ Jervis.” ‘ And one may 
search in vain through these works, as 
well as our geographical primers, for 
any clue to the mysterious connection 
between the Promontorium Sacrum of the 
ancients and St. Vincent. 
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THE ARMS OF THE CITY OF LISBON. 


The following story, compiled from a 
variety of sources, may throw a little 
light on the subject. 

Vincent, or Vincentius, from whom the 
title is derived, was born in Spain, of 
noble parents, and was, in due course, 
ordained. When the persecution of the 
Christians took 
place, under Dio- 
cletian, early in the 
fourth century, 
Vincentius was 
arrested and carried 
to Valentia, where, 
after examination, 
he was put to the 
torture and then 
thrown into prison. 
And it was while 
in durance vile that 
those miraculous 
visitations of angels 
were vouchsafed to 
him which have so 
greatly endeared his 
memory tothe pious 
of all nations. After 
being subjected to the most frightful 
tortures, Vincentius succumbed on Janu- 
ary 22, A.D. 304, in the company of a few 
faithful adherents, who, it is related, 
treasured up the martyr’s blood in nap- 
kins. His lifeless body was then, by 
order of the Prefect, Dacian, thrown 
without the walls to become the prey of 
wild beasts and birds; but was miracu- 
lously protected byaraven. It was then 
taken out to sea, and with a millstone 
fastened about the neck cast into the 
waters. But on the body floating to the 
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surface and 
drifting 
ashore, it was 
taken up and 
given decent 
burial on land. 
Thus far the 
‘*Encyclo- 
pedia Brit- 
annica.” Mr. 
Baring-Gould, 
in his “ Lives 
of the Saints,” 
tells us that, when the fury of the 
persecution had spent itself, the sacred 
remains were placed under the altar of 
the principal church of Valentia. ‘The 
fact,” says a Roman 
Catholic writer — in 
allusion to the story 
of the raven—“is 
attested by St. Augus- 
tine and other con- 
temporary writers.” 

It is remarkable 
that in none of the 
accounts I have quoted 
is there any allusion 
made to Vincentius’ 
connection with the 
Cape. Why should 
Mr. Baring-Gould 
ignore the most romantic part of the 
story? Perhaps he is a little sceptical 
as to the authenticity of the tradition 
which connects Vincentius with the 
Promontorium Sacrum ? 

Some few years ago chance brought 
into my possession a small “Guide to 
the City of Lisbon ’—the first, I believe, 
that was ever published in the English 
language—printed at Lisbon in 1848. 
The author, who is unknown, was evi- 
dently a great admirer of the Jesuits, as 
well as the monastic orders, and, from 
internal evidence, would seem to have 
been connected with the English 
College at Lisbon, which prepared young 
men for the English priesthood. In this 
little work, which has long been out of 
print, the author gives “the real and 
authentic version” of the story which 


THE TRANSLATION OF 
ST. VINCENT. 


From a tile-painting in the Cathe- 
dral, Lisbon. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF THE HOLY CROWS. 
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connects St. Vincent with the Cape, and 
he also describes the miraculous interpo- 
sition of the ravens which gave rise, in 
after years, to the Cult of the Holy Crows. 
According to this writer, when the Moors 
overran Spain the Christians of the pro- 
vince of Valentia were exposed to a vio- 
lent persecution, and to escape the cruelty 
of the Saracens they retired to a distant 
promontory in the kingdom of Algarve, 
carrying with them the cherished remains 
of St. Vincent. After the subsequent 
expulsion of the Moors from Portugal 
by Alphonso Henriques, this monarch in 
the year 1139 caused the relics to be 
conveyed by sea to Lisbon. “In that 
age of faith,” continues our author, “ the 
translation of the body 
was considered an 
event full of interest, 
worthy of lasting re- 
membrance, and likely 
to bring down on the 
city abundant bless- 
ings from the God of 
martyrs. St. Vincent 
was therefore chosen 
as the patron saint of 
the metropolis.” 

The further curious 
tradition which gave 
rise to the Cult afore- 
said, and which has been immortalised in 
the arms of the city, is thus cautiously 
alluded to by the same author : “A legend 
says that a couple of ravens accompanied 


At the Cathedral, Lisbon. 





STONE-CARVING ON AN OLD FOUNTAIN, 
LISBON, 
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the vessel in 1ts voyage ; and to commem. 
orate the arrival of the relics, and the 
connection of this bird with the martyr’s 
history, a ship and two ravens were 
adopted as the arms of the city, and a 
couple of the same birds were ordered 
to be kept at the cathedral.” Now, as 
far as I am aware—and I have a fairly 
extensive acquaintance with English 
literature on Portugal—this is the only 
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took advantage of a recent visit to Lisbon 
to push inquiries in a quarter whence 
he had good reason to look for an authori- 
tative statement on the subject. For, 
be it observed, the Saint’s memory is 
still deeply revered in the capital of 
Portugal, ‘where the anniversary of his 
martyrdom is most devoutly celebrated, 
and where, more important still, his 
precious relics are tenderly cherished. 





LISBON, FROM THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE TAGUS. 


authoritative statement that has appeared 
in print in explanation of the incorpora- 
tion of a ship and ravens into the Lisbon 
city arms. 

But, interesting as all this is, there are 
circumstances connected with the migra- 
tions of the sainted Vincentius which 
have never yet been explained. The 
translation of the remains, for example, 
by sea, to Lisbon, under an escort of 
ravens, is an incident which appeals 
strongly to seafaring folk. With a view, 
therefore, of satisfying a very natural 
feeling of curiosity, the present writer 


From a Roman Catholic priest of the 
city of Lisbon the following authentic 
particulars were obtained and carefully 
noted down. 

That Vincentius was of noble birth, 
that he was martyred under Diocletian, 
and that his remains were brought to 
Lisbon, are facts of which there can be 
no doubt. When the Moors overran 
Portugal and captured Lisbon, the 
martyr’s remains were preserved from 
desecration by the Dominicans, who 
carried them away, for greater security, 
into the far south-west, which was then 
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THE SEE PATRIARCHAL, OR CATHEDRAL OF LISBON, WHICH CONTAINS THE REMAINS 
OF THE MARTYRED ST. VINCENT. 


the most remote and inaccessible corner 
of the peninsula. Here the monks 
raised up a monastery and built a 
church, wherein, under the high altar, 
they deposited the precious relics ; and 
the promontory, which is said to have 
been clothed at that time in forests so 
dense as to be almost impenetrable 
by man, became known henceforward 
as the Cabo de San Vincente. Some 
sixty or seventy years after this, Lisbon 
was once more wrested from the Moors 
by Dom Henriques, and amongst the 


Christian captives liberated on this occa- 
sion was a very aged man who had been 
a prisoner many years amongst the 
Moors in Morocco. This old man had 
an interesting story to tell; and, 
amongst other strange happenings, he 
described how, when a boy, some monks 
came into his country and built a church 
wherein they deposited the bones of the 
blessed martyr St. Vincent. After a 
time some Moors came from the sea, 
ravaged the country, and destroyed the 
church and monastery, but left the high 
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altar, under which lay the precious relics, 
uninjured. The old man further declared 
that he quite well remembered the 
position of the church, one thing having 
particularly impressed the circumstances 
described on his memory: namely, the 
large numbers of crows that frequented 
the neighbourhood of the monastery. 
He said, moreover, that he was prepared 
to guide a party to the spot. 

Dom Henriques, being anxious to 
recover the bones of so famous a martyr, 
on hearing the story at once despatched 
an expedition by sea for the purpose. 
But the party, on landing, found the 
forest so absolutely impenetrable that in 
default of the means of effecting a clear- 
ing they had no alternative but to return. 
Many years elapsed before another ex- 
pedition was sent forth. And in the 
meanwhile the old man died. But the 
information he had imparted was trea- 
sured up ; and when, at length, a fresh 
attempt was made to recover the remains, 
the party, being well provided with the 


means for cutting a road through the 
forest, and following the directions which 
had been given on a -former occasion, 
after working laboriously for many days, 
were at length cheered by the sight of 
large flocks of crows in front. Encou- 
raged by these signs, the party worked 
on, and were eventually rewarded by the 
discovery of the ruined church, wherein, 
under the high altar, which was still 
intact, they found, to their great joy, the 
box containing the sacred relics. With 
this priceless treasure the party retraced 
their steps to the coast and, re-embark- 
ing, pursued their voyage to Lisbon 
under an escort of crows; one bird 
perching itself on the bow and another 
on the stern, as depicted on the city 
arms, 

On arrival the remains were received 
with the highest honour, and presently 
installed in the Cathedral. And in per- 
petual remembrance of the miraculous 
circumstances attending the translation 
of the martyr’s body from Cape St. 





CAPE ST, VINCENT AS IT APPEARED TO THE PORTUGUESE MARINER IN “ THE AGE OF FAITH,” 
WITH THE SAINT SEATED ON HIS CHAIR. 
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Vincent to Lisbon, it was ordained that 
the city arms should bear a ship with a 
crow perched at bow and stern; and 
also that a pair of these birds should be 
maintained in perpetuity at the Cathe- 
dral, where the remains were placed. 

It is a very pretty and romantic story, 
whatever historical criticism may have to 
say about it. Beckford, in repeating the 
version of the legend most in favour in 
his day (1786), tells us that “ these dis- 
interested birds, after seeing the body 
decently interred [after martyrdom] 
pursued the murderers with dreadful 
screams and tore their eyes out.” He 
further alludes to the current belief at 
that time in the extraordinary penetra- 
tion of these same birds in the detection 
of criminals, and makes mention of 
certain tablets in the Cathedral whereon 
were depicted some of their most famous 
achievements in this particular line. 

It was this fascinating legend—with 
additions that have been tacked on from 
time to time—that gave birth to the 
Cult aforesaid.t And in “the age of 


faith,” when the minds of the Lisbonense 
were more susceptible of religious im- 
pressions than they are at the present 
time, the Cult of the Holy Crows could 


boast of a large body of adherents. An 
over-zealous sacristan even went so far 
as to assure Beckford that the identical 
birds which had escorted the Saint’s 
bones to Lisbon, some six centuries 
before, were still in being, though, on 
being pressed, he had to admit, “in a 
whisper, intended for my private ear,” 
says Beckford, “that, if not the very 
birds, they were their immediate 
successors.” As a matter of fact, half 
Lisbon at that time believed in the 
individuality of the Holy Crows—so 
Beckford says—and the other half pru- 
dently concealed their scepticism. All 
of which calls to mind what the Abbé 
Vertot wrote of the Portuguese, a century 
earlier ; “They are great bigots to their 
religion, but in reality much more super- 
* According to one version, the vessel having 
been driven out to sea, two crows made their 
appearance and towed the vessel into Lisbon. 


stitious than devout. Everything passes 
for a prodigy among them, and Heaven, 
if you can believe them, is never wanting, 
in the most extraordinary manner, to 
declare in their favour.” 

In default of a duly authenticated 
pedigree-book a little scepticism con- 
cerning the ancestry of the present 
occupants of the sacred cage is permis- 
sible. Nevertheless, though but few: 
Britons residing in Lisbon are aware of 
the fact, a pair of crows are still main- 
tained at the Sée Church, in a state of 
sanctified idleness, by way of perpetu- 
ating the memory of the once-popular 
cult, as I can certify from personal 
observation. My introduction to these 
interesting creatures took place in this 
wise. Having expressed a desire to see 
them, a party of laughing chorister boys 
took me by the hand and, leading me 
through a maze of passages, brought me 
out on the roof of a sort of cloister at 
the east end of the church, where, ina 
by no means over cleanly den, Os Corvos 
were pointed out. 

Beckford described the birds as “ well 
fed, and most devoutly venerated— 
plump, sleek, and glossy.” It was then 
deemed even sacrilegious to touch them. 
“ My admiration of their size and deep- 
toned croakings,” he wrote, “ carried me, 
I fear, beyond the bounds of saintly 
decorum ; I was just stretching out my 
hands to stroke their feathers when a 
missionary checked me with a solemn, 
forbidding look, whilst the sacristan and 
a toothless priest, almost bent double 
with age, communicated a long string of 
miraculous anecdotes concerning the 
present holy crows, their immediate pre- 
decessors, and other holy crows in the 
old time before them.” 

Much has happened since those far- 
away days of robust faith. The Portu- 
guese, of all classes, have found out a 
thing or two ; and a sceptical smile now 
adorns the face that would formerly have 
assumed an expression of reverential 
awe. But the Church is no longer the 
dominant power in the land, which makes 
all the difference. The holy crows are 
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given their rations, but they seem to be 
left pretty much to their own resources. 
The vulgar crowd can come and gaze on 
them—aye, and even 
prod them with stick 
or umbrella if they will 
and I never could 
perceive that any special 
sanctity attached to 
them. Thus neglected, 
the modern representa- 
tives of St. Vincent’s 
guardians have lost such 
self-respect as they ever 
possessed ; and alas, that 
I should have to confess 
it; but on one occasion 
the birds greeted’ me 
with a volley of most 
unsaintly language! But 
prison diet of bread and 
water is not conducive 
to sweetness of temper. 
Doubtless too, the holy 
birds, with their well- 
known powers of pene- 
tration, detected the 
scoffer. And as on one 
occasion I thought I 
detected a sly twinkle 
in the corners of their 
eyes, and moreover have 
a shrewd suspicion that 
one of them winked, I 
have my private doubts 
concerning their bond 
fides. Still there is 
something attractive 
about the molif of a 
played-out cult, and I 
seldom missed the opportunity, when 
passing the Sée Church, of paying my 
respects to the holy crows. 

The remains of the sainted martyr 
occupy an honoured niche within. Feel- 
ing some curiosity as to their precise 
resting-place, I once asked one of the 
clergy of the Sée to point it out. Con- 
ducting me to a side chapel in the south 
transept, and drawing aside the curtain, 
my cicerone pointed to a small trunk, 
snugly ensconced out of harm’s way, high 








aloft above the altar. ‘“ There,” said he, 
“in that very box repose the bones of the 
blessed martyr.” Peace to his ashes ! 


ROCK OFF CAPE ST. VINCENT, KNOWN AS ST. VINCENT’S CHAIR. 


One of the attractions of the church is 
a tiled dado running round the walls, 
whereon are depicted, with much skill 
and imaginative power, sundry episodes 
in the translation of the Saint to Lisbon. 

Strange to say, the most recent “ Illus- 
trated Guide Book to Lisbon” (Guia 
Illustrada de Lisboa,” Lisboa, 1891) 
makes but a passing allusion to the 
precious relics enshrined within, and 
never so much as mentions the holy 
crows! But with the decline of the 
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cult public interest in the remains of the 
martyred saint has dwindled. Sic transit 
gloria mundi ! 

The name of the martyr has been 


ST. VINCENT’S PROTEGES, 


I. AT THE FOUNTAIN. 


further perpetuated in one of the most 
imposing ecclesiastical structures of 
which Lisbon can boast, the Church 
and Convent of San Vincente de Fora; 
so called in allusion to the original 
church having been outside the walls of 
the ancient city. It occupies the identical 
spot whereon the founder of the Portu- 
guese monarchy, Dom Affonso Henriques, 
encamped his army when he laid siege 
to the town ; and although, according to 
tradition, the first erection was merely a 
temporary hospital, with chapel and 
cemetery for those who might be 
wounded or slain during the siege; 
when the monarch had effected the 
transfer of the body to Lisbon, he deter- 
mined on erecting a temple that might 
be a worthy receptacle for the martyr’s 
remains, and himself laid the first stone. 
The existing edifice, however, was built 
more than four hundred years later by 
Philip II. of Spain, and forms a fitting 
memorial of monastic power and 
grandeur. Perched on one of the loftiest 
hills in the city this superb pile forms a 


very conspicuous object, especially from 
the river, and when viewed from other 
points of vantage, whether at midday, 
when its noble front is projected against 
the deep blue sky like a mass of purest 
alabaster, or at eventide, when it reflects 
the hues of the setting sun, the effect is 
equally noble. And of a truth, if all 
that has been written of the miraculous 
powers of St. Vincent be worthy of 
credence, no memorial could be too 
grand for him. Antonio de Macedo, for 
xxample, who discoursed some four 
centuries ago on the superiority of 
Portugal and its inhabitants to all other 
countries and peoples, quotes the 
following incident as a convincing proof 
of the miraculous powers of the Saint. 
There was once a lady of such superior 
ugliness as to be the jest of the whole 
city of Lisbon. Deeply grieving over 
the misfortune of being so ugly where all 
others were so beautiful, she prayed with 
unceasing fervour to her patron saint, St. 
Vincent. At length her prayers were 
heard and, on looking at herseJf in the 


ST. VINCENT’S PROTEGES. 


2. A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


glass one morning, she beheld the most 
beautiful woman in all Portugal. “I 
say,” exclaims Macedo, “ that the Saint 
works many such miracles, for he is much 
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and devoutly worshipped, and his bene- 
volence is great, and power cannot be 
wanting in him, for he dwells in the 
presence of God. But what convinces 
me is that, without some such miraculous 
interposition, the Portuguese women 
could not possibly be so beautiful.” 

Faith, as* we know, can move moun- 
tains. But it would require a mighty 
strong faith to swallow all the tales of 
saintly interference that adorn the Church 
literature of Portugal. 


wind is heard to howl, and a stormy sea 
is for ever raging at its base,” seeing that 
on the occasion of my visit things had 
been so ordained that the vast Atlantic 
lay like a sheet of scintillating silver, the 
heavings of whose mighty bosom were 
just sufficient to keep the water at the base 
of the cliffs in a state of gentle tremor. 
An immense detached rock at the 


extremity of the cape is known as St. 
Vincent’s Chair, whereon in “the age of 
faith” the Portuguese mariner, according 


SOME OF ST. VINCENT’S FLOCK. 


A visit to Cape St. Vincent will well 
repay the traveller. Having recently 
accomplished the trip, I can endorse all 
that Lord Carnarvon wrote, eighty odd 
years ago, about the grandeur of its 
surroundings : “The cape will not dis- 
appoint the most ardent imagination, for 
the view extends on either side over a 
coast uniformly bold, and rendered still 
more picturesque by great masses of rock 
standing out of the water, and covered 
with clouds of shrieking sea-birds.” But 
I am at issue with the distinguished 
traveller when he declares that “ round 
the summit of the cliff a never-ceasing 


to tradition, as he rounded the headland 
saw, through the rolling mists, the Saint 
upon his stormy throne, and fervently 
beseeched him to guide his ship in safety 
over troubled seas. 

The small monastery which formerly 
stood here is no more, having been 
absorbed into the lighthouse which was 
erected some fifty odd years ago. Even 
the chapel was obliterated, the very fine 
azulejos which adorned its walls having 
alone been preserved. The following 
description of the lighthouse, which 
appeared in the Times of July 14, 1899, 
may interest the reader :-— 
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“ ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS AT CaPE St. 
VINCENT, PORTUGAL. 

“ At the extremity of Cape St. Vincent 
stands a group of buildings, from whence 
rises up a quaint sort of lantern, of which 
the frame-work is of metal, the inter- 
stices between being partly filled up with 
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of patchwork in metal. * Around the 
base of this picturesque lantern runs a 
balcony, the rail of which, having long 
ago divorced itself from the rest and 
fallen to pieces through age and natural 
decay, is cleverly kept from tumbling 
down by the lavish use of wire scraps. 
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FROM AN ANCIENT MAP OF THE ALGARVE, BEARING THE 
FOLLOWING INSCRIPTION (IN LATIN). 


A brand new, and very exact delineation of Portugal, which was formerly 


Lusitania, by Vernandus Alvarus Seccus. 


To Guido Ascanius Sfortia, Cardinal Chamberlain of the Holy Roman Empire, 


—Health. 


To thee, O Guido Sfortia, because of thy patronage of our race, we dedicate 
Lusitania delineated by the labour of Vernandus Alvares : From this land men, 
endowed with surpassing bravery and marked good fortune, have gone forth into 
all parts of the world, and have subjected a large portion of Africa—have opened 
up and taken possession of innumerable islands whose names alone, or not even 
their names, were known before—and the most blessed land of Asia they have 
rendered tributary—and to very remote nations they have taught the worship 


and religion of Jesus Christ. Farewell. 
Rome. 13 Kalends of June 1560. 


scraps of glass, ingeniously dovetailed 
together so as to form a rough protection 
from the weather, and besmeared with 
paint—doubtless for the better pre- 
servation of the glass. The top is sur- 
mounted by a rustic roof or dome, in 
the construction of which all sorts of 
scraps have been utilised, and which 
forms a curious object-lesson in the art 


The structure was originally fastened to 
its base by iron stays, but these are so 
corroded away that the collapse of the 
whole may be anticipated at any moment. 
A praiseworthy dislike of spoiling the 
venerable appearance of the structure 
may be held to account for absence of 
paint, or other preservative, from the 
iron-work. I may mention that, inside, 
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there is an ingenious contrivance for 
making a number of oil-lamps revolve at 
a fixed rate of speed, which has been 
working, more or less regularly, for some 
fifty years past. 

“For the preservation of this relic of 
the dark ages quite a colony of houses 
has been built around. ‘These are all in 


excellent repair, though mostly empty, ° 


but the presence therein of two families 
affords proof of the anxiety of the 
Portuguese Government to protect the 
relic from the depredations of vandal 
tourists. 

“T observe that our Admiralty charts 
call this a lighthouse, though a note is 
appended to the effect that the light is 
‘reported to revolve irregularly.’ The 
wonder is, after all these years, that it is 
still in the possession of its faculties. I 
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was assured that as many as eighty 
steamers sometimes pass this cape during 
the twenty-four hours, which shows that 
this quaint specimen of the antique ought 
to be an object of interest to seafaring 
folk. I should advise all who are inter- 
ested in antiquities to pay a visit to this 
relic before it disappears. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Henry N. SHORE, 
“ Commander, R.N.” 


I can assure the reader the lighthouse 
is well worth visiting. But if he would 
see it he must hurry up, for Portugal— 
as I was assured by a native gentleman 
—is a progressive country, and before 
another fifty years have elapsed this 
primitive specimen of coast illumination 
will probably have vanished. 








THE PERFIDIOUS FRENCHMAN | 


By EDITH OSTLERE 


Author of “ From Seven Dials” 





ROM the moment I set eyes upon 

Jules Dupres I disliked him. Of 
itself that may, to the casual observer, 
appear to have been somewhat unrea- 
sonable ; but, as after events proved, it 
was fully justified. Instinctively, I dis- 
liked him. Not that his features were 
repulsive. On the contrary, I have been 
emphatically assured that he possessed 
undeniable claims to be considered 
handsome. I mention this that I may 
not be accused of prejudice ; but as the 
opinion was feminine, I do not attach 
much value to it. He was merely the 


ordinary type of foreigner who purveys 


twopenny licks of indigestible sweetstuff 
in the streets of the metropolis, or is to 
found hovering round the premises 
of third-class West Central boarding- 
houses, arrayed in frowsy dress suits and 
soiled linen—sallow-complexioned, dark- 
eyed, greasy-haired (Lydia declares 
it was natural gloss, but I picked up his 
brush one day, which literally reeked of 
Truefitt’s brilliantine—and I ought to 
know, for I use it myself)—but he was 
gifted with a superficial knowledge of 
the world and most things therein, and 
with the usual foreign sensibility tem- 
pered with an unusual leavening of 
humour and a marvellous facility of 
expression ; he was companionable and 
even entertaining. I am an English- 
man, and I flatter myself I can be broad- 
minded and generous, even while suffer- 
ing an irreparable wrong. 

We were a small party—Miss Lynne, 
her aunt, her brother, and myself— 
bicycling in the North of France. 

Miss Lynne was then engaged to me, 
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for—however vehemently she may deny 
it now—if being caught by her aunt 
kissing her under the mistletoe the 
Christmas before doesn’t constitute an 
engagement, I should like to know what 
does? But women are all alike—fickle 
to the core—and the man who wastes 
an hour’s devotion on them, is a fool for 
his pains. 

We had spent a very pleasant fort- 
night, riding from one picturesque spot 
to another, exploring hills, ruins, caves, 
&c., and were enjoying ourselves 
enormously—till we met Jules Duprés. 

He appeared at a small village called 
Trébiac, where he said he was sketch- 
ing. In my opinion, he was probably 
seeking seclusion in this remote hamlet 
for reasons best known to himself; but 
when I ventured to advance my theory, 
I was accused of being not wholly im- 
partial, and reduced to silence. 

At any rate, he claimed a previous 
friendship with Arthur Lynne during the 
latter’s early artistic endeavours (which 
appear to me to have been productive 
of the least possible amount of know- 
ledge of his craft, combined with the 
largest possible number of undesirable 
acquaintances exuded from the Latin 
Quarter), and begged to be allowed to 
join us on our tour. 

Naturally, I did my best to prevent 
this. I pointed out that we knew 
literally nothing of the man—for Arthur’s 
voucher was hardly reliable—that, being 
a foreigner, and above all a Frenchman, 
he was probably an adventurer of the 
worst type, and as likely as not the head 
of a gang of unscrupulous thieves, and 
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it would end in us all having our pockets 
picked and our throats cut. Also, that 
five was an awkward number for dining, 
and that we were very comfortable 
without him. But my objections were 


. overruled. 


Arthur said he might as well come as 
he could help him with his 
painting, where there was “, 
room for improvement. 

Which was true enough, for 

we never could make out 
what Arthur’s sketches 
were intended to repre- 
sent. He allowed us 
three guesses each, and 
after that he told us. As 
a rule, he told us. 

Lydia said we 
must let him 
come be- 
cause he 
looked so 
pathetic. She 
was sure he 
had some _hid- 
den sorrow and 
she felt quite 
grieved for him. I 
told her any one 
could look pathetic— 
I'd done it myself 
heaps of times, but 
she said she’d never 
noticed it, and that I 
always appeared abnor- 
mally cheerful. Which shows 
how misjudged some fellows can 
be. Hidden sorrow! Enlarged liver. 
Any one could see that the man was 
bilious. Why, he was as yellow—but 
women are blind. 

Then Lydia’s Aunt thought he might 
perhaps come since he had such charm- 
ing manners, and besides, it was so hard 
to refuse. I told her I should find it 
quite easy, and as to manners—that was 
only the obsequious way Frenchmen 
have, and meant nothing, and that when 
he’d known her as long as I had, he 
wouldn’t be in such a hurry to push her 
Humber up the hills, and tumble over 
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a ditch with Lydia, 
gumming up her 
punctures. 


the cat at the hotel four times an hour 
to fetch her  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Also, that it isn’t necessary to stand in 
the fifth position with your hand on your 
watchpocket when you open the door 
for a lady, nor to show all the teeth 
you've got every time you pass the mus- 
tard. With the feminine knack of 
straying from the point, Lydia here 
remarked what exceedingly beautiful 
teeth he had, and I said they were pro- 
bably false, as most people’s were after 
thirty. And then Lydia’s Aunt said 
that that settled it and he should 
come. I don't know what on earth 
she meant, or what settled it 

—but he came. 
1 was always sus- 
picious of him, but 
with the others 
he was a 
success from 
the first. 
Certainly, he 
seemed anxious 
to ingratiate him- 
seif with us all 
and was _ indefati- 
gable in planning 
expeditions, bar- 
gaining for our rooms 
at the hotels, and mak- 
ing himself generally 
useful, and when he 
had been with us a 
few days and I was 
beginning to get over 
my dread of being left 
alone with him, lest he should insist upon 
embracing me and burst into tears if I 
objected, I came to the conclusion that 
he was doing his best to make himself 
agreeable, and relaxed accordingly.. I 
never liked him, but I became accus- 
tomed to him and was invariably civil to 
him. That is, as civil as my natural 
antipathy to all foreigners will permit. 
Ah! when I smoked his cigars (they 
were very good ones, smuggled, no 
doubt) and even on one occasion allowed 
him to clean my bicycle, little did I 
imagine what a serpent I encouraged ! 


Sitting in 
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For, with a duplicity of which only a 
Frenchman could be guilty, he fell in 
love with Lydia. Not that that mat- 
tered much if he had had the good taste 
to keep it to himself, but he hadn’t. He 
showed it on every possible occasion 
and in every possible way. Afterwards, 
Lydia declared that he didn’t; but I 
know better. He sighed and gazed and 
gazed and sighed till I longed to kick 
him. And I would, too, if I hadn’t been 
afraid of making him cry. I have never 
seen a Frenchman cry, but I have been 
told they do, and I had no wish to pro- 
voke the phenomenon. 

Then he lost his appetite—the idiot ! 
It would take a good deal more than 
Lydia to put me off my feed; but I 
believe it was only another of his beastly 
French wiles, and I suspect him of 
keeping a stock of clandestine biscuits 
in his kit-bag. That man was capable 
of any infamy. 

Our bicycle rides, too, degenerated 
into perfect farces, for before we’d been 
out an hour, he would be sitting in a 
ditch with Lydia, gumming up her 
punctures, inflating her, tightening her 
or loosening her, till it made me per- 
fectly sick. And always Lydia would 
sing out, “ It’s all right, you people, we'll 
catch you- up.” But of course they 
never did, and on our return to the hotel 
at tea-time, we invariably found them 
having watercress and eggs together. 
It became monotonous, and when I 
spoke to Lydia about it, she got quite 
peevish, and said it wasn’t her fault— 
it was the bicycle’s. Which was absurd, 
for the bicycle was a very good one—I 
bought it for her—and had never be- 
haved like that before. But it’s so like 
a woman to prevaricate. 

I didn’t argue with her. It’s sheer 
waste of time to argue with a woman ; 
they can’t argue, they only talk. Il 
didn’t even lose my temper. I merely 
said in my most impressive tones, 
“There must be an end to this,” and, in 
order to make sure of having the last 
word (Lydia has an aggravating way in 
that respect), I left the room hurriedly, 


banging the door to emphasize my 
remark. 

The end came sooner than any one 
expected. 

We were all out bicycling together, 
and the Frenchman and I happened to 
get a little ahead of the others. It was 
then that I noticed something sticking 
out of his pocket that aroused my 
suspicions. I tackled him at once. 

“That is Miss Lynne’s glove in your 
pocket,” I said curtly. “ Give it me.” 

He flushed a little and bit his lip. 
“T shall do nothing of the kind,” he 
replied, and pounded on. 

I wasn’t prepared for this repartee. 
His impudence staggered me. I should 
have liked to have knocked him down, 
only you can’t hit a man on a bicycle— 
he’s so defenceless. 

I pedalled furiously after him. 
did you come by it ?” I shouted. 

He looked at me over his shoulder. 
“She gave it me,” he said, and I feel 
almost certain that he smiled. 

Here was the opening I wanted. I 
spent the next five minutes in informing 
him what my true opinion of him was. 
I don’t remember quite everything I said, 
but it was a good deal, for I spoke very 
quickly and he never got ina word. I 
flatter myself it was forceful, too, and 
made an impression, for he went very 
white, and once or twice I saw the skin 
on his knuckles tighten as he gripped 
his handle-bars. I was very hot when I 
had finished, for we had been going at 
racing speed, and I had been talking 
rather loudly. We had come to a steep 
bit of a hill and now dismounted and 
walked along side by side. 

At length he spoke. “ How old are 
you?” he asked quietly. 

I was so surprised that I told him. 

“ Twenty next January,” he repeated— 
somewhat unnecessarily I thought. “ And 
I am exactly twelve years your senior.” 
(I knew he was over thirty!) “ You 
have used some very strong expressions 
to me, which from an older man I might 
have resented, but from your point of 
view I can see that they may be justi- 
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“ How 
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fiable. I should, as you say, know better 
than to take advantage of you, since you 
were first in the field. I do love Miss 
Lynne, above everything on earth, and 
hard as you may find it to believe, I 
have endeavoured to conceal my feel- 
ings. But I feel that is no longer pos- 
sible. There are some things stronger 
than ourselves, and love is one of them. 
I have no doubt that in your eyes I must 
have appeared to be a blackguard, a 


scoundrel and a cur—all that you have ~ 


so graphically assured me—but you have, 
if I may be permitted to say so, a some- 
what distorted idea of a Frenchman’s 
code of honour, and to prove this to you 
I promise you that I will go away and 
leave you a fair field.” 

This I thought was sensible, and I 
brightened up. “You'll go away?” I 
repeated. 

“ To-morrow,” he said quietly. 

He might have made it the day after. 
Of course it was quite right that he 
should go, only he negdn’t have been in 
such a_ hurry. 

As things were, 

a few hours more 

or less wouldn’t 

have made much 

difference, and 

on the morrow 

he had promised 

to take me to a 

stream where 

some remarkably 

fine fish were to 

be had. But it’s 

just like a Frenchman to 
make things as inconvenient 
as possible. However, I 
said nothing about it—I 
thought on the whole it 
was more dignified not to— 
and at that moment a faint 
hailoo behind made us turn 
our heads. 

At the foot of the hill 
we saw an indistinct and 
entangled group in the middle of the road. 

“My God, if she is hurt!” cried the 
Frenchman, jumping into his saddle. 
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“More likely the bicycle,” I replied 
sarcastically. I know it’s unmanly to 
hit a fellow when he’s down, but I 
couldn’t help it. 

Sure enough I was right, and this 
time it was a genuine smash—chain 
broken in two. It’s my firm belief now, 
thinking the whole thing over dispas- 
sionately, that she sawed it half through 
before she started. Women are so deceit- 
ful. At any rate she couldn’t possibly 
ride the machine. 

“Never mind,” she said cheerfully, 
“T’'ll walk it home ; but I needn’t spoil 
your ride. I’ve no doubt Monsieur 
Duprés will be kind enough to accom- 
pany me.” 

I told her I would perform that kind- 
ness, but she said she wouldn't trouble 
me for the world, as she knew I'd set my 
heart upon that ride (I hadn’t a bit), and 
then she added in a disgustingly co- 
quettish manner (I could have smacked 
her) that “ of course if Monsieur Duprés 
didn’t want to, ’etc., etc.,and, naturally, he 

had to say he did. But I out-man- 
ceuvred them, for I insisted upon 
coming too. I could see Lydia was 
awfully cross about it, but I didn’t 
care. I wasn’t going to let that 
Frenchmen walk home alone with 


“ My God, if she’s hurt!” cried the Frenchman, jumping into his 


saddle. 


her, and give him a chance of an affect- 
ing farewell, and tears and promises and 
all that sort of thing. 
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So Arthur and Lydia’s Aunt went on 
alone and we three turned back, wheel- 
ing our bicycles. At least, the French- 
man wheeled Lydia’s as well as his own. 
I didn’t mind: if he liked to make an 
ass of himself pushing along two bicycles 
it was nothing to me. 

As we walked along it struck me that 
it would be rather a good idea to tell 
Lydia there and then of Duprés’ in- 
tended departure on the morrow. It 
would take the wind out of his sails and 
would serve her right, too. I didn’t 
look at her when I made the announce- 
ment, which she seemed to take very 
quietly, and I was beginning to think 
I had managed the whole thing ex- 
tremely well, when I suddenly heard a 
sound like a sheep with asthma. Lydia 
was crying. The front of her shirt was 
bespattered with wet drops ; two colossal 
tears were chasing each other down her 
cheeks, and I could see there were lots 
more to follow. This annoyed me. 
What right had she to cry—and for a 
Frenchman ? 


I crossed over and nudged her sharply 


with my elbow. “Don’t make an idiot 
of yourself,’ I whispered savagely. 
“You don’t know what a sight you 
look. Leave off at once and blow 
your nose.” 

My words may have seemed brutal, 
but their effect was magical and instan- 
taneous. She blew her nose, glared at 
me, and remarked with a crooked smile 
that it was pleasant weather for the time 
of year. I glanced anxiously at the 
Frenchman, but he was stalking along, 
with his eyes fixed ahead, and appeared 
to have observed nothing. Which re- 
lieved me greatly. 

Presently he said there was a short 
cut over the railway line, which he 
suggested we should take, and as neither 
Lydia nor myself were particularly keen 
upon prolonging the walk we agreed to 
sample it. Accordingly we scrambled 
over the fence and climbed the bank 
which separated the road from the rail- 
way. I was carrying my bicycle care- 
fully over the metals—which were 


somewhat complicated at this particular 
spot, as the line branched off in two 
directions—when I suddenly heard a 
rattle and a click, and felt a violent 
shock under my feet. It was the wire 
from the signal box. 

I sprang back, startled, but it was too 
late. My right foot slipped between the 
metals, and instantaneously the points 
closed down upon it. 

Lydia and the Frenchman hurried to 
my assistance ; but though I struggled 
and kicked and tore, and they pulled 
and hammered, all our efforts were in 
vain. The metals remained firmly 
locked, and I couldn’t move my foot 
an inch. 

At first I could think only of the pain 
and inconvenience, but suddenly an 
awful thought flashed through my brain. 
I looked at the Frenchman and saw the 
same thought mirrored in liis eyes. 
“ How long?” I gasped. “ Five minutes 
after the signal,” he said hoarsely. 
Lydia uttered a piercing shriek. ‘“ The 
express! The express!” she cried. 
“The points are closed for the express !” 

Half frantic with horror we all set to 
work again. I ripped apart my boot- 
lace, and they both seized me and tried 
to drag me out of my boot, but it was of 
no avail; the iron was clamped firmly 
together, and almost embedded in my 
instep. I must own the Frenchman did 
his best—perhaps his conscience smote 
him—for he tore at the metais till he 
broke the nails away from his fingers, 
and he wrenched the brake-handle from 
Lydia’s bicycle and tried to hammer it 
in between the metals as a lever ; push- 
ing and punching, with the perspiration 
streaming down his face ; but it was no 
good, he couldn’t force them apart one- 
tenth of an inch. 

Suddenly Lydia gave a fearful scream 
and pointed with a trembling finger 
down the line. “Look, look!” she 
cried. 

In the distance we could see a thin 
streak of blue smoke winding in and out 
among the trees. 

Down flopped Lydia on her knees. at 
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the Frenchman’s feet. “Jules! Jules!” 
she sobbed. (It annoyed me that she 
should address him by his Christian 
name, but women invariably lose their 
heads at a crisis.) “It is death! Oh, 
save him—save him!” And she clawed 
at his waistcoat and shook him and 
thumped him and laughed and shrieked 
till she made me feel quite giddy. 

The Frenchman snatched and kissed 
her hands (which I thought unnecessary 
and a waste of time besides) then made 
a grab for his bicycle. “Take mine,” 
I shouted ; “ it’s the best.” I wouldn’t 
have trusted him with my machine on 
an ordinary occasion, but one can’t be 
too pasticular in an emergency, and I'd 
no faith in his jerry-built French thing. 

Lydia clapped her hands together. 
“The signal box,” she cried; but he 
shook his head. “I couldn’t do it.” 


He was quite right ; the points were 
worked from a little station half a mile 
up the line, and the express was coming 
from the opposite direction, and would 
be upon me before he could possibly 


warn the signal-man. 

“Then where are you going ?” cried 
Lydia. 

“To stop the express,” and he sprang 
into the saddle. 

“Oh, oh,” whimpered Lydia, “ you 
can’t, you'll never be in time.” 

I thought it was jolly stupid of Lydia 
to attempt to put him off like that, and 
remarked that at least there’d be no 
harm in trying. 

“But he’ll never be in time,” she 
repeated, like a parrot. 

“Yes, I shall,” he shouted back, “I'll 
stake my life on it,” and he was off, 
riding like mad between the double 
lines of railway, towards the oncoming 
express. 

Lydia crouched close up to me, 
shivering and shaking, and: when I told 
her she had better get out of the per- 
manent way, she said she knew we'd 
both be killed, and if we were killed 
she might as well be killed too. I told 
her I didn’t see what good that would 
do her and, any way, did she want to 


wreck the train? Because two people 
were more likely to do that than one. 
After that she moved. 

All this happened quicker than I can 
tell it, and I shall never forget the next 
four minutes as long as I live. They 
were zons. 

I can see it all again now. The figure 
of the Frenchman diminishing so rapidly 
that he seemed almost flying through 
the air, and Lydia with a strained, white 
face, staring, horror stricken, at the 
increasing volume of smoke in the dis- 
tance. For a second we lost it in a 
tunnel, and. when it emerged again we 
could see the train itself quite plainly. 
Death was coming nearer, and my heart 
began to shake. I struggled frantically, 
impotently at my imprisoned foot; I 
raved and swore in my desperation ; I 
shouted blatantly after the Frenchman, 
although I knew he was too far away to 
hear what I said. “Ride! Ride!” 
I yelled. ‘“ Why doesn’t he ride? Why 
doesn’t he ride? Rascal! Coward! 
Look at him. He’s crawling—crawling. 
..+ He wants me to be killed—the 
blackguard—he wants me to be killed !” 
My voice rose to a shriek, and I verily 
believe I went off my head for the 
minute with sheer funk. 

Lydia turned to me with a queer look 
in her eyes. “ Be silent,” she said, ina 
half-choked voice, “ lie is not a coward— 
he has gone to save you. Be silent, and 
be calm. He was calm.” 

I foamed at the mouth. “Calm! Of 
course he was calm, dash him! It’s not 
his foot that’s jammed in the metals 
right in the way of the Paris express!” 
And I gnashed my teeth with rage and 
tugged again madly at my pinioned foot. 

A shriek from Lydia. “ He has fallen ! 
Oh, God, he has fallen !””” 

Fora moment I thought the silly idiot, 
had ; but then I saw he had only dis- 
mounted, and was standing frantically 
waving his arms, just about half-way 
between us and the express. A shrill 
whistle rent the air. Thank God! 
They had seen him. 

I shouted to Lydia to wave, to wave 
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her hat, her handkerchief, anything she’d 
got, and I tore off my coat and flapped 
it furiously to and fro. 

“ He has mounted again,” cried Lydia. 
“He is coming back. And oh, look, 
look! What is he doing? What is he 
doing ?” 

He was no longer between the down 
and up lines, but riding right before the 
express in the permanent way. 

Afterwards he told us that at the time 
it flashed upon him as the best thing he 
could do. He feared that if the express 
passed him, and the engine-driver failed 
to see us in time, he might put back the 
brakes again and I should certainly have 
been killed ; while if he continued to 
ride in the very path of the express they 
were bound to keep on slowing up— 
which was the only chance. Besides, 
he had staked his life upon saving me, 
and knew thatif I had to die, at least he 
would be killed first. Though what satis- 
faction the silly goat expected to get out 
of that, Heaven knows! It wouldn’t 
have appealed to me. Any way, I don’t 
believe he could have thought of all 
that at such a moment—I couldn't myself. 
I believe he simply went dotty, and didn’t 
know what he was doing. 

On they came ; the Frenchman on the 
bicycle, with his chin almost touching 
the handle-bars, and the machine bound- 
ing over the sleepers like a mad hare, and 
a tew yards behind—whistling for all 
she was worth and rapidly overhauling 
him—the Paris mail. 

Nearer still! It was a race between 
the man and the express, and the man 
had ridden over a quarter of a mile, 
dismounted, mounted, and ridden again 
in less than three minutes, and must be 
pretty far spent. Every moment I 
expected to see him collapse. I shouted 
to Lydia to get down the bank and hide 
her face, but she never moved. She had 
flopped on her knees again, and she just 
dug her fingers into the ground and 
gazed at the Frenchman. At any other 
time I might have felt hurt at this, but I 
was too busy then, watching that awful 
race, to notice anything else, 
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Nearer and nearer. I could hear the 
squealing of the cogged wheels as the 
powerful brakes jammed against them ; 
I could see the frightened faces of the 
driver and fireman round the corner of 
the cab and, beyond them, more fright- 
ened faces popped out of the carriage 
windows, and right in front—it seemed 
only a couple of yards from the engine— 
the panting, quivering figure riding the 
bicycle. 

By Jove! It did one’s heart good to 
see the way that game little bicycle came 
hopping along. The wheels might have 
been charged with electricity and the 
pedals seemed to be working the man’s 
legs round automatically. Good heavens 
—they were too! For his hands were 
slipping from the bars and his body 
rocked in the saddle, till the front wheel 
began to wobble. ... I broke into a 
cold perspiration—“ Sit tight, man!” I 
yelled, “‘ Give it a chance!” He must 
have heard my shout and guessed at 
what I meant, for, with a jerk, he 
straightened up; then bent. with 
renewed vigour over the machine. At 
this moment all depended on the bicycle. 
Thank goodness, it was made in 
Coventry ; if it had been French, it 
would have given way to a dead cer- 
tainty. 

And the man... . “Ah! He has lost 
a pedal !—Now the other!” I was 
shrieking like a maniac; for the man’s 
legs were dangling helplessly on either 
side of the machine, his body only kept 
on the seat by the balance of the impetus. 
Good heavens! It was the teeth of 
Death! If the bicycle broke—the strain 
on it must have been stupendous at such 
a pace and on such uneven ground—a 
stone in the way, and it was Death 
itself ! 

I felt the ground vibrating with the 
thunder of the train, I heard the rattle of 
the stones round the leaping bicycle, I 
saw the ghastly distress on the rider’s 
face. . . . It wasa question of seconds— 
one, two three, four, fi—. . . . I saw the 
great engine looming up. It was here ! 
It was upon us ! Suddenly, there was a 
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hideous, jarring sound that apparently 
shook the world; the figure of the 
Frenchman seemed to spring forward 
with a sudden spurt, and, with a rush 
and a rattle, the bicycle scrambled up 
and the rider fell off into Lydia's arms. 

The screaming, palpitating engine had 
pulled up just nine yards from the points. 

And then of course the Frenchman 
fainted. 

That annoyed me. 

What business had he to do that, I 
should like to know? Clearly, if any one 
had a right to faint, it was I. Look at 
what I had gone through! Imprisoned 
in the permanent way, with an express, 
going at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour, bearing down upon me. _ But it’s 
just like a Frenchman to faint out of his 
turn. 

I was busy overhauling my brick of a 
bicycle (I’m glad I caught it be- 
fore it dropped) and congratulat- 
ing myself that it was all sound — 
although he might have been a 
bit more careful with it, but you 
can’t expect much presence of 
mind from a Frenchman in a 
crisis—when a squeal from Lydia 
made me look up. 

A thin stream of blood was 
oozing from the Frenchman’s 
mouth and dripping down his 
neck. 

Of course! Now he was bleed- 
ing. Not content with fainting, he was 
taking a mean advantage of me by 
bleeding too. It was the injustice of the 
thing that made me angry, for if any one 
ought to have bled, it should have been 
I—with a foot that was all but pulverized. 
But no ; I was merely horribly crushed 
and bruised, and didn’t bleed a bit. I 
left that to the Frenchman. 

Lydia was sitting hugging his head, 
kissing him, calling him all sorts of silly 
names, crying, laughing, and keeping all 
the air from him she possibly could. I 
didn’t think her conduct at all nice but, 
as women always get flurried at the 
sight of blood, I came to the conclu- 
sion that she probably couldn’t help it 


and that it would be no good speaking 
to her. 

By this time, the express had vomited 
pretty nearly 
all its passen- 
gers, who 
were now 
on theline, 
swarming 
round the 
French- 
man, all 















it was a race 
between the man 
and the express. 
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talking and gesti- 
culating at once; 
half of them in 
hysterics and the 
remainder doing idiotic things and 
making perfectly useless suggestions. 

At length a man elbowed his way 
through the gibbering crowd, who said 
he was adoctor. He wasan Englishman 
too ; I could tell that because he didn’t 
stop to take off his hat and exchange 
cards every time he trod on some one’s 
toes. He examined the Frenchman and 
said that he was suffering from a collapse, 
that he had only broken a small blood- 
vessel and would be all right ina minute. 
Of course it was only a small one! The 
fellow knew better than to break any- 
thing important. It makes me sick to 
think of that man’s cunning. 

Presently the bleeding stopped, anc 
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the Frenchman opened his eyes and said 
“Angel!” And I laughed, as it was the 
doctor who was holding him then, and not 
. Lydia—which was rather a sell for him. 

Then, as no one was taking the least 
notice of me, and my foot really was 
hurting rather badly, I said that I hated 
to give trouble, but that when some one 
had a minute to spare, I should be glad 
if I could be let out. So then they all 
came and swarmed round me, and some 
one (I think it was the fireman ) set. me 
free, and the doctor bandaged up my foot 
with some one else’s shirt-tail and said 
“Plucky chap!” Clever fellow — that 
doctor. He knew what he was talking 
about. But then, he was an Englishman. 
Then the guard of the express, after tak- 
ing all our names and addresses and 
warning us that we should be prosecuted 
for trespassing (which was just the 
bigoted, one-sided view of the occurrence 
a foreigner would take—as if J wanted to 
obstruct his beastly line !) hinted that the 
express was twenty minutes late already 
and that in a little while the line 
would be wanted for another train that 
was coming up behind ; so every one 
scrambled back in a hurry and the 
express steamed away. 

While Lydia ran down to the road 
to intercept a market cart that was 
passing, I took the opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to the 
Frenchman. My words were brief and 
to the point—I don’t believe in un- 
necessary fuss—I said he had performed 
avery useful act and that I was much 
obliged to him. 

He made a step towards me—I was 
afraid he was going to kiss me, and 
prepared to dodge—but he merely held 
out his hand and said “ Thank you.” 

I begged him not to mention it, shook 
hands with him and accepted a cigar, 
which shows how magnanimous I can 
be. 

We all three went home in the market 
cart, which jolted horribly, and Lydia 
sat and held the Frenchman’s hand all 
the time, which I considered remarkably 
had form. However, I pretended not to 








notice, as I didn’t want a scene before 
the driver. But to pay them out, I sang 
“Rule Britannia’ at the top of my voice 
all the way home, because I know that 
annoysa Frenchman more thananything - 
else—especially after Fashoda. 

It was just the same when we arrived 
at the hotel. Every one flocked out to 
meet us, and Lydia insisted upon telling 
the whole tale in her own way, and, upon 
my word, by the time she’d finished, I 
scarcely recognised the event ; for by her 
glaring exaggerations, distortions and 
perversions, she absolutely made it 
appear as though Jules Duprés had been 
in the jaws of death, and not I. 

Then that treacherous Frenchman 
went off into a faint again and posed as 
a hero of the first water, and every one 
squirmed round him and mopped him 
with Eau de Cologne and fanned him 
and poured Three Star into him, and I 
was nowhere. Not that I minded that. 
It was the low meanness of the thing 
that irritated me ; for if any one was the 
real hero of that afternoon’s adventure, it 
was I. I told Lydia so, but she was very 
rude to me and said she would like to 
know who had saved my life ? 

I replied, the bicycle had—undoubt- 
edly—and then she said “ Rubbish,” 
which was more than I could stand, so L. 
told her once and for all that she might 
consider all was over between us ; andshe 
had the bad taste to say she was extremely 
pleased, and that she was going to sit 
with the Frenchman, who was being put 
to bed. 

I told her it wasn’t proper and she had 
no right to do it, but she said she didn’t 
care, and what business was it of mine 
any way ? 

Of course J ought to have been put to 
bed if any one was—my foot ached like 
everything—but I sat out onthe verandah 
with my leg up on a chair and ate a jolly 
good dinner. He only had a cup of 


washy stuff that Lydia made out of a 
dried jujube, so I had the pull of him 
there. 

The next day I had it out with the 
At least, he came to me— 


Frenchman. 


THE 


he was ashamed of himself, I suppose — 
and said that Lydia had promised to 
marry him (I should think so, after sit- 
ting in his bedroom!) and that I had 
every right to consider myself wronged (I 
agreed with him there), and that he was 
anxious to offer me every satisfaction and 
the choice of weapons was mine. 

As I had never handled a sword in my 
life, and couldn’t hit a horse at a hundred 
yards, I merely said “ Pooh !” and passed 
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it off with a scornful smile. I implied 
that the suggestion was beneath my 
contempt and that the only satisfaction 
he could afford me would be in punching 
his nose, but as he didn’t see his way to 
permitting this, the matter dropped. 

After that, I cabled to the Mater that 
I'd had a bad accident but she wasn’t to 
worry—which | flatter myself was rather 
thoughtful of me— 

And then I went home. 





AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


By CHARLES OSCAR PALMER 


MONG the mountains, 
A Below the fountains 
Are foaming far, 
Now swiftly swinging, 
The axe is ringing 
Where woodmen are 
Tall timbers felling. 
Their blows are knelling 
Some stately spar. 
The maiden, tripping 
Where lambs are skipping, 
By meadows bright, 
Sees rosy brightness 
And silver whiteness 
Around the height, 
And amber-golden 
O’er forests olden 
Fair floods of light. 
She knows her lover, 
An anxious rover, 
Where fairy dawn 
Gleams, O so fragrant! 


Her feet are vagrant 
Where tender corn 
Breeze whispered lightly, 
Bends. Sweet and sprightly, 
She starts. Forlorn 
Her lover lingers, 
With twitching fingers, 
And nervous flush, 
Until she meets him 
And softly greets him 
With girly blush. 
One moment bolder 
He dares to hold her, 
With sacred hush, 
And kisses tender, 
Soft, sweet, to send her, 
Throughout the day, 
Sweet, songful, smiling, 


Contented, toiling, 


Grave, mirthful, gay; 
While Love’s pure. story, 
Her ageless glory, 

Are round his way. 


CHARLES OSCAR PALMER. 
vawn from a Photograph by A. D. Marks. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 
By JAMES OUTRAM 


HE annual problem of where to 

spend a summer holiday is now-a- 
days most difficult to solve: not from 
a dearth of wonderlands or healthful 
resorts and lovely scenes, so much as 
from an “ embarras de choix.” 

With modern facilities of locomotion, 
cheap and other mediums, the 
beauties and marvels of Dame Nature 
are almost all within the reach of thou- 
sands, and fresh discoveries are adding 
to their number year by year. 

These latter 
possess for 
many an addi- 
tional fascina- 
tion from the 
fact of novelty, 
being unhack- 
neyed like so 
many of the 
world’s famed 
“sights,” while 
equal in their 
charm of 
scenery to 
countless 
widely adver- 
tised and long 
visited tourist 
centres. 

Such a place 
is to be found 
within touch 
of civilisation, 
in the heart of 
the Canadian 
portion of the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains, that 


tours 


FIELD AND 


MOUNT STEPHEN. 


magnificent Cordilleran belt which spans 
the North American Continent from 
Arctic sea to central isthmus. 

Two summers since, in passing over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, that prince 
of all transcontinental lines for scenic 
grandeur, the writer spent a week at 
Field, a little railway centre in British 
Columbia, and was so enchanted with 
its situation and surroundings that he 
determined to return in Igor, and spent 
three months ere he could tear himself 


away. 
The journey 


thither is of 
continuous in- 
terest from 
either shore: 
from the 
Pacific, by the 
glorious 
Fraser can- 
yon, and 
across the 
snowy Selkirk 
range: orfrom 
the busy East, 
over the deep- 
blue waters or 
skirting the 
rocky, inden- 
tated shores 
of the Great 
Lakes ; across 
a thousand 
miles of silent 
prairie, with 
its fields of 
waving grain ; 
through the 
25 
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giant gateway of the mountains, where 
the precipices seem to rise straight from 
the undulating plain and suddenly en- 
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But the delightful situation of this 
charming centre and its many comforts, 
only give a preliminary foretaste of the 





THE YOHO VALLEY FROM THE RAILWAY ABOVE FIELD. 


gulf the approaching traveller; past 


| 
iW 
ii 
i 
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sunny Banff, magnificent Mount Temple 
and its glacier-bearing neighbours of 
the watershed; at length “The Great 
Divide” is crossed, and ten miles 
further down, on the Pacific slope, lies 
Field, 4,000 feet above the sea, cradled 
in the arms of mighty mountains, whose 
snow-clad peaks and shattered crags 
appeal directly to the heart of every 
Nature-lover. 

Close nestled beneath the castellated 
ramparts of Mount Stephen, the glory of 
the valley, beside the murmuring waters 
of the Wapta River, stands the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Hotel ; and the greeting 
from Miss Mollison, ablest of managers 
and pleasantest of hostesses, makes the 
guest feel immediately at home. 


joys of its environment, with its boundless 
possibilities. 

The mountaineer is amply catered for : 
magnificent view-points, with a fair spice 
of difficulty in the ascent, lie close round 
the hotel: and loftier peaks, which 
almost vie with those of Switzerland, can 
be reached in a day or two by camping 
out. Facilities for this are provided on 
the spot, and guides from Switzerland are 
stationed by the railroad company for 
the benefit of climbers. For more ex- 
tended expeditions, also, three valleys 
offer pre-eminent attractions. Cataract 
Valley, leading from Hector to the 
exquisite O’Hara Lake, circled by noble 
crests ; Ice River Valley, deeply cleft in 
the centre of the Ottertail group of 
mountains, whose charms were practi- 
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cally all unknown till last July, when 
Messrs. Fay and Scattergood and I made 
the first mountaineering expedition to 
explore the valley and attempt its three 
great peaks ; and Yoho Valley, of which 
more anon. 

For the energetic, geologic 
interest and natural beauties are encoun- 
tered close at hand. On the slopes of 
Mount Stephen there lie extensive beds 
of fossils, where trilobites in myriads, 
of an infinite variety of size, may be 
picked up by any 
one ; and, higher 
still in the huge 
amphitheatre 
above, fine speci- 
mens of crystals 
can be found. 

Two and a half 
miles or so from 
Field is a fine 
natural bridge, 
formed by the 
wearing of a 
narrow archway 
through a massive 
wall of rock, 
which | stretches 
right across the 
river bed, and 
the whole volume 
of- the Wapta 
foams through 
the contracted 
orifice in this 
mighty __ barrier 
with tremendous 
force and a fine 
display of lashing 
spray and turbu- 
lent disorder. 

Barely 
furlongs 
the 


less 


two 
further 
harassed 
river enters a 
narrow canyon, 
down which, with 


tortuous course 


and several thundering cascades, it tears 


its way between constraining cliffs, 
presenting a succession of éffective 


ROCKIES 


“bits” to wanderers above on either 
rocky bank. 

But the grandest feature of the neigh- 
bourhood of Field is, most undoubtedly, 
the Yoho Valley, which, both by its own 
resources of lake and waterfall and 
glacier, and the delight of its approaches, 
whether by Emerald Lake or Burgess 
Pass, is destined probably to be the most 
famous of the many grand attractions 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway’s wealth 
of scenery. 


TAKAKKAW FALL FROM BELOW. 


True, there is not the rugged, preci- 


piced entourage of Moraine Lake ; nor 


the exquisite setting of Louise, whose 
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superb, snow-crowned sentinels, Victoria, 
Lefroy and Aberdeen, keep their eternal 
vigil over its fair waters: but there is 
infinitely more variety. One is led on 
from one sublimity of Nature’s handi- 
work to another. Lakes, large and small ; 
gorges black and awesome; lesser 
ravines, with twisting channels and 
sparkling rush of water, eddying between 
the well-worn rocks; grand woods and 
noble cliffs, with flower-decked alps and 
lovely vistas through the trees; glaciers, 
wondrous in form and colour, desceriding 
into the valley-bed ; and above, the lofty 
mountain-sides, all hung with gleaming 
glaciers and culminating in pure snow- 
clad peaks or jagged, gabled masses, 
which pierce the very vault of heaven. 

But it is the waterfalls that add the 
crowning charm to this concatenation 
of delights. The countless tumbling cas- 
cades that seam the steep walls on either 
side ; the grandeur of the great, glacier- 
fed Takakkaw Fall," and the less lofty, 
but perhaps yet more effective Twin 
Falls, scarcely to be surpassed in any land 
for picturesqueness and for charm. 

In this idyllic corner of the mountain 
world, the writer spent two or three 
weeks as Mr. Edward Whymper’s guest, 
and had the opportunity of climbing all 
the hitherto untrodden peaks in its 
vicinity and of exploring thoroughly its 
recesses, vast snowfields and outlying 
passes. 

There are two main approaches to the 
Yoho Valley now. The principal by 
waggon road through a grand forest 
(where one long vista leads the vision 
down the enshadowed avenue of tall, 
tapering trees to the white sunlit crest of 
glacier-crowned Mount Vaux), to the 
shores of Emerald Lake. 

Here a hotel in the Swiss chalet 
style is being built, and comfortable 
accommodation will be provided for a 
lengthened stay. Situate on the edge of 
a small wooded promontory, lapped by 
the peaceful waters, with pleasant paths 
meandering through the forest growth 


* Takakkaw, a Cree Indian word, meaning “ It 
is wonderful.” 


along the shore, and cosy corners 
everywhere for rest and scenery to 
be enjoyed, it stands beset by alpine 
slopes and rocky pinnacles, Mount 
Wapta’s castled ramparts and_ the 
splendid precipices of Mount Burgess ; 
and in front, the sheer face of the 
Emerald mountain with its snowy cur- 
tain and encircling glaciers, far above ; 
the whole rich setting re-appearing in 
sharp-detailed duplicate upon the mirror 
surface of the tree-girt lake. 

But we must leave the chalet and, 
on foot or horseback, resume our expe- 
dition. Quitting the lake, a stretch of 
gravel flat is crossed, and a steep trail 
winds past some pretty falls and ere long 
buries itself in the thick woods, through 
which we steadily ascend until the 
summit of the Yoho Pass is gained, at 
an elevation of just 6,000 feet, between 
Mount Wapta and the Parsons’ Peak, 
the culmination of the eastern spur of 
the Emerald Group of Mountains. 

Here a trail converges from the right, 
a beautiful alternative by which to come 
direct from Field or to return. 

It is a way replete with lovely pictures ; 
the pine trees and the lowlier growth 
upon the slopes and ridges of Burgess 
Pass forma succession of admirable frames 
and foregrounds for many a striking 
view, so that the 2,000 feet of ascent, 
by a good pony trail, seems scarcely 
half the altitude, so constantly enjoyable 
has been the scenery—down the valley 
where Mount Vaux’s elegantly moulded 
glacial apex shines against the blue ; 
up the narrow wooded canyon to the 
Great Divide; or straight across to 
Stephen’s splendid mass (seen here 
perhaps to better advantage than from 
any other point) and the Cathedral’s 
ruined spires and towers. 

As the narrow ridge of Burgess Pass 
is crossed, the Emerald Group bursts on 
the sight, with the bright lakelet in its 
leafy setting 3,000 feet below, more 
exquisitely emerald in colour from this 
vantage point than from a lower altitude, 
and the tremendous wall of Burgess 
towering above our heads. 
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The trail now skirts the 
bases of Mounts Field and 
Wapta, trending downwards 
at an easy angle. The latter 
peak is well worth climbing 
and not difficult, provided 
that one expert and a rope 
are of the party. It affords 
a glorious panorama in all 
directions, and is, in many 
ways, the finest point from 
which to get a comprehen- 
sive survey of the Yoho 
Valley. 

The path swings round to 
join the lower one on Yoho 
Pass, and brings us, in a few 
paces, to a restful little lake, 
enshrined in forest, with a 
fairy peep of whitened sum- 
mits far beyond, and the 
sharp Parsons’ Peak its 
dominating feature in a 
backward look. 

Again we have a choice 
of routes at our disposal. 
The upper one, soon pass- 
ing timber-line and clinging 
to the rugged flank of the 
east ridge of Emeralds, just 
below its fringe of glacier, 
presents a series of fine 
prospects. Before the path 
emerges from the trees, a 
booming as of distant thunder 
reverberates with ever grow- 
ing volume and intensity, and 
in half an hour we issue in 
full sight of the grand Ta- 
kakkaw Fall, on the far side 
of the valley, more than a 
mile across in an air line. 

The great névé between 
Mount Balfour and Mount 
Niles gleams white above ; a 
crevassed glacier tongue 
streams down a narrowing 
gully, worn in long ages in 
the face of a tremendous 
wall of rock, nearly 2,500 feet in height; winding chasm till it gains the verge of 
the torrent, issuing from an icy cavern, the unbroken cliff, leaps forth in sudden 
rushes tempestuously down a deep, wildness for 150 feet, and then in a 


THE FOREST VISTA : MOUNT VAUX, THROUGH SNOW PEAK 
AVENUE. 
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stupendous column of pure white spark- 
ling water, broken by giant jets descend- 
ing rocket-like and wreathed in volumed 
spray, dashes upon the rocks 800 feet 
below, and breaking into a milky series 
of cascading rushes for 500 feet more, 
swirls into the swift current of the Yoho 
river, 

Down the far-stretching steeps, clothed 
with their wealth of pines or rugged in 
their barrenness, dash other silvery 
cascades: the river gleams below : 
majestic lines of cliff and jagged pinna- 


CATHEDRAL MOUNTAIN AND MOUNT STEPHEN FROM BURGESS PASS. 


cles cleave the clear sky, and _ glaciers 
and snowfields lie along their base. 
When we at length move onward, the 
sharp-cut point of Angle Peak rises 
above us to the left, and we swing round 
the shoulder of the Emerald massif into 
the Upper Yoho Valley, a tributary 
descending at right angles to the main. 
It is an ideal upland vale. 
portion is draped heavily with trees of 
varied foliage, screening an exquisite 
little lake, and the torrent’s course, 
rugged always and broken by repeated 
cataracts and miniature Canyons, grows 
deeper and narrower and more abrupt, 
as it plunges downward to a final head- 


The lower . 


long leap over a splendid belt of cliffs to 
join the foaming river. 

A somewhat long but interesting 
digression may be made to the head of 
this valley, which soon grows wilder,’ 
hemmed in by the ragged spurs, the 
massive peaks and lofty glaciers of 
the Emerald group on one side, and 
the broken ridges from Survey Station 
18 and Insulated Peak upon the other. 

Near the top of the pass, the gable of 
Kiwetinok Peak forming an effective 
background, lies a lonely alpine tarn, 
almost entirely 
frozen over, 
when visited in 
August last, with 
deep snow- 
banks and barren 
boulders border- 
ing its chilly 
surface. Across 
the pass, a way, 
laborious and 
long, can be 
made into the 
Beaver-tail Val- 
ley and on to 
Field. 

If the lower 
path from Yoho 
Lake is taken, 
we round its 
further end and 
traverse _ thick 
pinewoods, with 
the roar of the great Fall ever sounding 
louder in our ears. Then comes a rapid 
descent, with a view of the Takakkaw 
on the way, and sharp zigzags to the 
floor of the valley, where rich grassy 
meadows lie extended at our feet. 

Soon we are standing by the river 
brink, face to face with the huge cataract, 
whose glistening mass of foaming water 
seems to pour straight from the blue 
firmament that crowns the frowning walls, 
and crashes with a ceaseless thunder on 
the boulders at their base. 

Traversing shingle flats, green sunny 
meadows, and shady forest groves, we 
pass the shallow Lake Duchesnay, its 
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waters wonderfully warm and its shore 
thickly strewn with tiny shells, with 
Yoho Peak, so often visible as we ascend 
the valley, rearing its pure snow dome 
above the pines, and the white, gleaming 
glacier forming the central feature of the 
background. _ 
Hard by, the, 
river passes! 
through a nar- 
row, crooked 
flume, worn 
deeply in the 
solid rock, a 
turbulent and 
seething flood; 
and, a short 
distance higher 
up, two con- 
siderable tribu- 
taries enter 
from the west. 
First the Upper 
Yoho _ stream, 
leaping * from 
out the dark- 
green woods 
that cling to 
the steep cliff 
sides, makes its 
lofty plunge 
close to the 
trail, forming 
the Laughing 
Fall. Two 
hundred paces 
further, the tor- 
rent draining 
Habel _ glacier 
comes impetu-( 
ously down, 
and our way 
now lies along 
its course. A forest trail with some 
ascent is followed, and soon athwart the 
pine trees to our left a glimpse is gained 
of what, by many, is considered to be 
the chiefest glory of the region—the 
Twin Falls—not equalling in grandeur 
the Takakkaw’s single leap, yet still 
more picturesque. 
A path diverges to its foot, ascending 


steeply through the trees ; and near the 
junction, with a fine view of the Falls, a 
rustic shelter is erected where the visitor 
may make a pleasant stay. Delightful 
peeps of the tumultuous stream are 
frequently obtained, and a superb gorge 


TWIN FALLS IN THE YOHO VALLEY. 


is passed, with vertical precipices fully 
200 feet in height, whose crests are 
almost touching as they overhang the 
boiling torrent. 

Soon we arrive at the foot of the 
Twin Falls themselves, and from a wide, 
sloping terrace, covered with under- 
growth and shrubs, gaze up at the noble 
cliff, which rises abruptly some four or 
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five hundred feet and stretches right 


two deep 
grooves worn in the centre of its upper 


across the valley. From 


ROCKIES 


istic Yoho valley lake comes suddenly to 
view amidst the trees, and from its lower 
end, above the heavy fringe of firs, we 


EMERALD LAKE. 


rim, the parted river pours its glittering 
twin streams in ceaseless cataracts, 
which rush united downwards in a suc- 
cession of turbulent cascades and sweep 
below us wildly in their headlong haste. 

A détour to the right enables one to 
clamber to the summit of the cliff, and 
thence a pleasant stroll through an open 
flower-strewn glen will take us to the 
end of Habel glacier, with its three 
tongues ; or, by keeping to the north, 
an interesting rock scramble leads to 
Yoho Peak. 

The return from the Twin Falls should 
be by the footpath beside the little river. 
Frequent cascades and foaming rushes, 
miniature canyonsand meandering curves, 
form many a lovely picture, set off by the 
varied greenery of bush and plant, and 
framed by massive trunks and over- 
arching boughs. 

Crossing the stream, another character- 


catch a distant glimpse of the Twin Falls, 
and see them again reflected in the clear- 
ness of the water, whilst the murmur of 
their far-off thunder fills the ear. 

Then we complete our journey to the 
upper end of the main valley. Half an 
hour from the Shelter brings us on a 
sudden face to face with the vast tongue 
of glacier that pushes its resistless way 
from the great life-bereft snow regions 
far above, between huge barren cliffs, 
into the verdant heart of the warm lower 
realms of life and vegetation. 

It is one of the twoscore or more 
great outflows from the enormous Wapta 
and Waputtehk ice-fields, an expanse 
some thirty miles in length, which curves 
in the form of the letter J around the head 
of Yoho Valley, its long tongues descend- 
ing on either side of the water-shed 
between each pair of peaks that form 
retaining walls for its vast arctic mass. 
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- The Yoho Valley, thrusting itself as it 
were into the very centre of this great 
snow-field, is obviously an unequalled 
base for studying the glacial world. No 
glaciers near the railroad rival these for 
area, variety, or interest. Easy of access, 


all the characteristic features of these 
marvels of the alpine world are readily 
displayed within a few hours’ journey of 
its sheltered woods and meadows. 

Even a single hour on the ice will 
yield such scenes of interest that it would 
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longitudinal, are caused by the passing 
of the frozen river, from 50 feet to 
100 feet in depth, over the rapid fall of 
bedrock, or by the compression of its 
mass between the narrowing cliffs. 
Séracs—the pinnacles and towers of 
ice formed by the combination of the 
two distributing causes—trise in bewilder- 
ing chaos in the more broken parts. 
Great banks of brown moraine, the 
débris fallen from the mountain slopes 
and carried downwards by the advanc- 


THE FLUME, YOHO VALLEY. 


repay ten times the labour. There is the 
ice cave at the point, the source of the 


Yoho stream. Vast crevasses, lateral and 
No. 229. October, 1902, 


ing stream of ice, line its sides and 

sometimes mark its centre. Here and 

there, perhaps, a glacier-table may be 
D 
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seen, where a large block has by re- 
flected heat melted the ice and snow in 
a deep hollow around it, but by its 
shadow shielded a pedestal on which it 
is upborn in isolation. 

From Yoho Peak (an easy climb) a 
glacier panorama, seldom to be surpassed, 
save possibly in some far more inacces- 
sible locality, is outspread. Situated 
between the Habel and the Yoho 
tongues, a wide expanse of snow-field, 
edged with noble peaks, almost sur- 
rounds our view-point ; the one exception 
is the south, where a fine vista of the 
green Yoho Valley breaks the uniformity 
of white, and leads the eye down its 
deep, wooded cleft to the long inden- 
tated range of splendid mountains be- 
yond the railroad—Mounts Temple 
and Victoria, Lefroy and Hungabee, 
Cathedral and Stephen. 

For those who have both time and 
inclination more extended glacier ex- 
cursions can be profitably made. The 
ascent of Mount Habel and Mount 
Collie, respectively 10,600 feet and 
10,500 feet above the sea, are compara- 
tively simple if a good guide is employed, 
and a stupendous panorama, particularly 
grand towards the giant ranges on the 
north-west, is obtained from either. 

Others, who do not wish to climb but 
may desire to see the beauties and interests 
of glacial scenery and experience, are 
recommended to essay one or more of 
the three passes opening up new worlds 
upon their further sides. But an ex- 
perienced guide is absolutely necessary 
for the safety of these trips. As yet no 
shelters are’ erected on the other side, 
and a night out is necessary if a return 
by the same or by another pass is 
planned. But a night out in the Rockies, 
wrapped in a blanket on a springy couch 
of branches underneath the spreading fir- 
trees (especially beside one of the beauti- 
ful lakes that nestle at the terminal of 
each of these three glacial passes), is a 
delightful experience and well worth the 
experiment. 

The Balfour Pass to Hector Lake is 
an exception, however, and a long day’s 
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rapid marching will take the traveller to 
Laggan the same night, and make an 
agreeable variation in the return route to 
civilised society. 

The treasures of this alpine valley and 
its varied environment, its wealth of 
forest, flowers, streams, lakes, glaciers, 
waterfalls, and mountain peaks, are far 
from being exhausted in this brief survey. 
Weeks might be pleasantly passed ex- 
ploring its recesses and wandering 
amongst its still untrodden haunts. 

One only lack there is, in common 
with the Rocky Mountain region gene- 
rally—the lack of life. Deep tracks of 
cariboo and other big game witness to 
their quondam multitude, but they are 
driven now to more secluded fastnesses. 
The mountain goat is sometimes seen, 
and a herd of seventeen were watched 
with interest by our party one morning 
on the southern slope of the bare ridge 
which bounds the Upper Yoho Valley. 
Marmots, it is true, are seemingly abun- 
dant, and their whistle echoes often 
among the higher rocks. The squirrel, 
too, peeps out at times amongst the 
pines or races across the pathway. Bird 
life is scarce: a whisky-jack or two, a 
few grouse, and occasional small birds 
are seen at intervals, but silence usually 
reigns supreme. The porcupine is fairly 
common and frequently amusing to en- 
counter : several visited the precincts of 
our camp, and one I met in circumstances 
of special interest. 

When traversing the snowy’ ice-field 
which overhangs the end of Habel 
glacier, at an altitude of some 9,000 feet, 
a round, dark object was perceived close 
to the edge of a crevasse. On going 
nearer to investigate, we recognised that 
it was a porcupine, a record mountaineer 
amongst its species, 1,500 feet above the 
timber-line. Getting as near to it as 
possible, for the great crevasse yawned 
deep between us, I took a portrait of this 
alpine enthusiast. 

We were not certain whether he was 
dead, asleep, or wrapped in meditation, 
so we snowballed him. At this indignity 
he uncurled hurriedly and waddled off, 
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A second photo was recorded as he dis- 
appeared beneath an overhanging ledge 
of snow, but soon he slipped and fell 
some 20 feet into the chasm, where we 
saw him wandering about unhurt, but 
probably, alas ! unable ever to climb out. 
And there we were compelled to leave 
him to his doom, the victim of the only 
fatal accident recorded ‘for the year in 
the Canadian mountains. 

It may appear unwise to close the story 
of the Yoho with a tragedy. But unless, 
like this victim, travellers will climb alone 
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or insufficiently equipped on glaciers and 
other unsafe places, there are no dangers 
on these mountains; and their grand 
summits and extensive panoramas, the 
glaciers with their wondrous beauties 
of form and colouring, the sombre forests 
and the flowery alps, the splendid cata- 
racts and lovely lakes, unite in calling to 
the lovers of the sublime and beautiful to 
come and pay them a visit, which cannot 
fail to lead to admiration and affec- 
tion, and send them home refreshed, 
invigorated, and inspired. 


EMERALD MOUNTALN, 


[The writer desires specially to acknowledge his indebtedness to his friends the Messrs. and 


Miss Vaux, of Philadelphia, for their kind permission to reproduce several of their beautiful 
photographs. ] 














FROM 


ANTHEA 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN 








“ JT T’S no use,” said Anthea desper- 
ately, “I can’t tell her—I won’t tell 
her—I wouldn’t tell her for anything.” 

“But why ?” I asked again. “ What 
possible reason can she have for object- 
ing to me?” 

Anthea was standing in her garden 
with her elbow on the red-brick wall. I 
had climbed the wall from the lane, sunk 
four feet below the level of the garden, 
and was sitting on the stone coping very 
near to Anthea’s elbows. The month 
was June, and the thrushes and linnets 
in the red hawthorn behind her echoed 
my simple question jubilantly— 

“ But why ?—why ?—why ?” 

“T have told you why, dozens of 
times. It is not you in particular she 
would object to. It is because you are 
a man, and she hates men.” 

“ Does she hate all men? 
might——” 

“You think you would be an excep- 
tion? You think you would be quite 
irresistible, Paddy? No, you wouldn't. 
She would hate you more than the 
others, because—because . 

“ Because of what?” 

“Because you are better looking, and 
—and nicer.” 

I smiled. This was undoubtedly true, 
but it didn’t seem to me to be an 
objection. 

“T am glad you think I am better 
looking—and nicer,” I said ; “ it is very 
gratifying. But I wish you would tell 
me now about your aunt. I don’t quite 
understand her point of view. 

Anthea laughed. 

“You naturally wouldn’t. 
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Surely / 


You can’t 


imagine any one disliking such a nice 
person as you, can you, Paddy? And 
neither can I. I don’t really know why 
it is. I don’t know much about Auntie, 
you see. She never talks to me about 
anything. I’ve only picked up things 
from the servants. I believe something 
sad happened to her a long time ago to 
make her so sour and miserable. Some- 
thing disappointing, I mean. There was 
somebody once—a man—who was false 
to her, and she is always thinking about 
it. That is why she hates men. She 
says they are all alike.” 

I was silent for a moment. 

“T am sorry for the poor lady,” I said 
at last slowly. ‘ But it is very hard on 
us—deuced hard.” 

“Yes,” Anthea sighed ; “ it is hard on 
us.” 

“Something must be done,” I said 
decidedly. 

Anthea didn’t speak. 

“We can’t go on meeting in this 
sneaking, underhand kind of way inde- 
finitely,” I went on. 

“No,” Anthea replied demurely. 
“ Perhaps we had better give up meeting 
altogether.” 

“You wouldn’t like to do that, any 
more than I should,” I said serenely. 
“You know you wouldn't.” 

Anthea laughed, and I thought—for 
the hundredth time that summer—how 
very, very pretty she was. Prettier to 
me—as she stood there in her quaint 
cotton pinafore with three purple pansies 
stuck ridiculously into the loose hair 
over her dear little ears—than anything 
else in the world. 
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“Did you choose your frock to match 
your eyes ?” I asked irrelevantly, touch- 
ing a straight blue fold with my 
finger, “or your eyes to match 
your frock ?” 

“A horrid faded old pina- 
fore,” cried Anthea disgustedly. 

“T do think you’re rude, Paddy. 
I shall go in.” 

I put my arm round her and 
kissed her. 

“Don’t do that, darling,” 

I said, smiling into her sulky 
face. ‘“ We had better arrange 
something definite before you 
go in, hadn’t we? This kind of 
thing can’t go on much longer.” 

“What kind of thing?” 
Anthea asked innocently. As 
if she didn’t know ! 

“You are a_ little humbug, 
Anthea. I mean that we can’t go 


on meeting here, in the evening, 
and deceiving Miss Kenworthy. 
It is all nonsense, and not at all 
honourable.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Anthea 


with a sigh. “I think it is rather nice ; 
but, as you say, perhaps we had better 
part. Do look at those yellow pansies, 
Paddy, turning up their dear little faces 
to the sun to say good-night.” 

“Never mind the pansies,” I said 
severely. “You know I said nothing 
of the kind. We are going to be 
properly engaged.” 

Anthea freed herself from my restrain- 
ing arm and faced me. 

“But we can’t!” she said. “We 
can’t be engaged. How can we?” 

“T shall go and speak to your aunt 
myself.” 

“Oh, Paddy, you mustn’t. 
know e 

“Why not?” I demanded. 
only say no, after all.” 

Anthea laughed. 

“Qh, can’t she. You don’t know her. 
She will shut me up in the house, and 
read all my letters, and forbid me to go out 
alone anywhere. You don’t know Aunt.” 

“Then what are we going to do?” 


You don’t 


“She can 


“T can’t think,” she 
“You had better give me 


Anthea sighed. 
murmured. 
up, Paddy.” 


** Does she hate ali men?” 


“Don’t be a little goose,” I said, 
smiling at her dismal face. “ You know 
I shall never do that. And I shall not 
wait much longer, either. Why should 
we wait? I have plenty of money.” 

“ How nice !” said Anthéa. 

“T can see that there is only one thing 
to be done, if we can’t get your aunt’s 
consent.” 

“Well?” 

“We must marry without it.” 
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Anthea gazed at me with wide blue 
eyes. 

“ Marry ?” she echoed, “ without it ?” 

“Test” 

“You don’t mean—— ?” 

“Yes, Ido. That's exactly what I do 
mean.” 

“ Not—not run away ?” 

I laughed again. 

“We shan’t have fartorun. Etherege 
will marry us, I am sure. He finds it 
worth his while to oblige the lord of the 
manor, and we’ve always been the best 
of friends. He says your aunt is a 
heathen, Anthea. He will be glad 
enough, no doubt, to save such a nice 
little brand from the burning as you.” 

“ But—Paddy !” 

“Well ?” 

‘“‘]—I daren’t.” 


“Oh, yes, you dare.” I had a strong 


will, and generally found it easy enough 
to have my own way with people. 
Anthea, with her childish heart and 
pliant nature, was hardly likely to prove 
an exception to the rule, I fancied. 
“And then we will go to Italy,” I 


went on slowly, “and look at pictures 
together.” 

Anthea’s face was a study. She was 
fond of pictures, and played a good deal 
with paint and crayons to lighten the 
dulness of her days. That, I suppose, is 
why she wore a blue cotton pinafore 
when she came out in the evening to 
talk to me in the pansy-garden. 

“Oh !” she cried, with sparkling eyes. 
“ Paddy! Italy?” Then with an obvious 
effort— 

“It would be very wrong,” she sighed. 
“Very wrong indeed.” 

I saw then that there was nothing for 
it but to shake off the pleasant laziness 
which enwrapped me, and set to work 
to prove to her how mistaken she was. 
I can argue most convincingly if I like, 
and I showed her plainly and logically 
within ten minutes that it was the only 
right thing to do ; that her aunt was the 
only person who was wrong; that she 
owed her first duty to herselfi—and me, 
and that the wickedest thing she could 


possibly do would be to ruin a young 
and promising life like mine; to give 
me up, and consequently drive me to 
destruction. 

I ended by convincing her. Of 
course I had known I should, and I 
wended my way home with a light heart, 
quite sure of her compliance with my 
wishes. But the next day when I 
climbed by the high red wall into the 
pansy-garden as usual, I found it empty. 
Anthea was not there. I looked quickly 
round the little square, hedged in by 
espalier trees of plum and pear, which 
was my sweetheart’s own special domain ; 
where she tended so successfully half a 
dozen quaintly-shaped beds, bright with 
pretty violas in every charming shade of 
purple and lavender and yellow ; but the 
lady of the garden was absent. I looked 
at the little gate in the corner and 
hesitated. Dare I go through? To risk 
a probable meeting with the antagonistic 
aunt—an almost certain discovery by 
one of the servants. Personally, of 
course, I didn’t mind in the least. It 
would be rather amusing than otherwise 
for the lord of the manor to be turned 
forcibly out of the grounds of one of his 
own tenants. I might, with a bit of luck, 
be even taken for a strawberry-thief. 
But—was it fair to Anthea? I decided 
after some hesitation that it certainly 
was not, and turned sadly back to the 
wall again to wait a few minutes longer. 
No one ever came into Anthea’s little 
corner in the evening after the gardener 
had gone home, and so far no one had 
seen me there. But I had never before, 
in the whole of my life, done anything 
underhand and dishonourable, and I felt 
glad to think—pleasant though they had 
been—that our meetings here were nearly 
at an end. 

“She shall have the prettiest pansy- 
garden in the world to play with when 
she comes to live with me,” I said to 
myself, “and she shall wear a blue 
gown every morning when she works in 
it. She is adorable in blue.” 

There was a convenient hollow under 


the coping of the old wall, which Anthea 
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called her post-office, and here some- 
times, when she had been late, or unable 
to come, I had found a little note from 
my sweetheart. I looked in it carefully 
before I climbed down, and even moved 
one of the loose bricks to one side in 
the vain hope that there might be a 
message for*me there; but there was 
nothing, and I went home sadly, in some 
perplexity. 

Had I frightened her, I wondered, 
with my bold suggestion? Surely not— 
and yet—she was very young. However, 
frightened or not, I found her waiting 
for me next evening at the usual time, 
and to my consternation she greeted me 
with a catch in her voice and eyes full 
of tears. 

“Why, darling!” I said in amaze- 
ment, “ what on earth is the matter? I 
have never seen you cry before. You 
are spoiling your pretty eyes.” 

“T am the most unhappy person in 
the world,” she said with a sob. 

“But why? What has happened? 


Why didn’t you come yesterday ?” 


I put my arm round her and drew her 
close to my side; she seemed to find 
the collar of my coat a comfortable 
place to cry on, and her sobs redoubled. 

“What have they been doing to 
you?” I said. “Who kept my little 
sweetheart away from me yesterday?” 

“]T—I—I had—a—toothache,” she 
whispered at last, and my heart grew 
suddenly lighter. Was that all? 

“Poor little girl!” I said tenderly. 
“Is it aching now, darling? Don’t cry 
—it makes me miserable too, when you 
cry.” 

Anthea raised her head suddenly. 

“You don’t think I am crying for 
that?” she cried. “For a toothache ? 
It is something much, much worse than 
that. It—it is Aunt.” 

“ Tell me all about it,” I said wisely. 

Anthea pushed a dishevelled strand of 
brown hair out of her right eye, with a 
small earthy hand. 

“The day before yesterday,” she 
began pathetically, “directly after you 
had gone, I went in and the toothache 
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began, and it was most awful—the jump- 
ing, hammering kind, you know, and I 
couldn’t bear it.” 

“T know,” I murmured sympatheti- 
cally. “I have had it myself.” 

“And Auntie found out about it and 
came to me, and—and did things to 
make it better.” 

“Yes?” 

“She took such a lot of trouble, 
Paddy ; she roasted onions, and figs 
and things herself, and she sat up half 
the night putting hot vinegar cloths on 
my cheek—and r 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, Paddy, don’t be angry——” 

“Angry? Why should 1?” 

“ She was so kind and nice, I couldn’t 
help it Pe 

“ Help what ?” 

Anthea hid her face against my 
shoulder again. 

“T told her about—about us,” she said 
in a whisper. 

I was very much surprised, but after 
all it was what I had been counselling 
from the first. 

“She was very, very angry,” Anthea 
went on in a subdued voice, “and she 
forbade me to see you again.” 

““Qh—she did, did she ?” 

“She said I had grieved and dis- 
appointed her beyond everything—that 
she would rather I died than lived to have 
my heart broken by a man.” 

“Good heavens! What did you say 
to that ?” 

For a minute or two Anthea was silent, 
and I repeated my question. 

“T told her I would give you up,” she 
said at last very slowly. 

“ Anthea |” 

She turned her head away and picked 
nervously at the stonecrop on the coping 
of the wall. 

“That’s why I stayed in yesterday,” 
she said in a low voice. 

“ Anthea !” 

“ But last night I thought it all over,” 
she went on, “and I find that I can’t 
give you up.” 

** Anthea!” 




























































“ And that’s why I’m here to-day,” she 
finished demurely. 

“Then the situation stands as it did 
before ?” I said at last. 

‘No, it doesn’t.” 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“ Because,” Anthea said slowly, “I 
wasn’t sure before, and to-day lam. I 
know now that Auntie is wrong to keep 
me away from you, and I know that I 
simply can’t bear being alive—without 
you, Paddy !” 

I laughed. 

“When will you come?” I said. “I 
will go and see Etherege to-night. Will 
you come on Wednesday ?” 

“Yes,” in a very small voice, “I will 
come on Wednesday.” 


The next day was Friday; I went 
about with a light heart, making all the 
necessary arrangements, and met with 
so few difficulties that by the time I 
went to the garden again to meet my 
promised wife I could have sung for 
pure joy. 

But once more I was disappointed. 
Again Anthea was not there. Perhaps 
it was toothache again, I told myself 
gloomily, or perhaps the grim Aunt had 
turned gaoler, and locked up my poor 
little sweetheart in one of the stuffy 
attics of the old house to keep dismal 
company with the mice and’spiders her 
soul abhorred. I waited half an hour 
and still she did not come—then looked 
in our post-office, to find it still empty. 

I scrambled down the wall angry 
and disappointed, and when one of the 
crumbling old bricks came crashing into 
the lane behind me with a shower of 
rubbish, I turned and swore at it—and— 
something in the lane at my feet caught 
my eye. 

What a funny little box! How did 
that come to be on the wall ?—or had it 
been lying in the lane all the time ? 

I picked it up. 

A little wooden box with a washed- 
out picture of something on the lid 
which had evidently been a cathedral 
once ; it was without a fastening, and 
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inside it a little pink note written in very 
pale ink—a note in Anthea’s handwriting 
—the old-fashioned sloping Italian hand 
her aunt had taught her, and which I 
knew so well. 

“It must have fallen out of the post- 
office,” I said, smiling as I opened it. 
“ How funny of Anthea to shut it up in 
a box! And what very bad ink!” I 
laughed outright when I began the note. 
Was the child mad? 


BELOVED,—I cannot do this thing. No happi- 
ness can ever crown such deceit as this. If you 
love me as you say you do, you must go to her 
to implore her consent and ask her blessing on 
our union. I cannot see you again, heart of my 
heart, until you have done this. 

Until death, my beloved, 
Your ANTHEA. 


I have said that I laughed when I 
began the note, but I did not laugh 
when I had finished it, and I read it 
again impatiently. What did Anthea 
mean, I asked myself angrily, by 
changing her mind like this? And why 
had she written such a strange, formal 
little note, so unlike her usual way of 
expressing herself? I tried to imagine 
Anthea calling me her beloved, but it 
was impossible. She generally began 
her love-letters “My own Paddy-boy.” 
“Beloved” sounded quaint and unreal 
to my ears, and why had she given up 
everything so unkindly and _incon- 
siderately ? 

‘Perhaps she had toothache again,” 
I muttered gloomily ; “with more onions 
and vinegar to play upon her feelings. 
What nonsense it all is !” 

However it was no good standing 
grumbling there, waiting for a person 
who had expressed her wishes so very 
plainly, and I pocketed the wooden box 
and the pink note, and walked home in 
the worst of tempers. If Anthea had 
asked me to go and interview her aunt 
a week ago, I should have been both 
pleased and relieved, but now !—now 
that everything was settled—the parson 
and the license and everything, it did 
seem a little hard. 

“I suppose the only thing for me to 
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do is to try to square Miss Kenworthy. 
And if she refuses—but she can’t refuse 
me—she surely won’t be such a fool ‘to 
deny her niece the Cedar House and 
seven thousand a year—and me?” 

It was half-past four on Saturday 
afternoon when I gathered all my 
courage together, and knocked boldly 
at Miss Kenworthy’s front door, but 
when I was shown into the faded, 
heavily-scented drawing-room, without 
exaggeration I was trembling like a leaf; 


and when the door opened quietly and , 


a little faded woman came in I was 
almost incapable of speech, and 
gazed at her blankly for some 
seconds. She was small and fair, 
like Anthea—but the sunshiny gloss 
of my sweetheart’s hair had died 
away from Miss Kenworthy’s 
smooth, colourless bands, and the 
china blue of her eyes seemed to have 
faded out a long time—washed out 
perhaps years ago by many tears. 

She looked at my card, wondering, | 
suppose, why I was silent so long. 

“You are Patrick Desmond,” she said 
at last, “‘ of the Cedar House? 

May I ask why——” 

“T have come about 
Anthea,” I said, taking the 
bull by the horns madly, and I wonder 
that I was not frozen when I met Miss 
Kenworthy’s eye after that speech. 
“She told me that she had spoken to 
you. I have come about Anthea.” 

“ About—Anthea ?” she said. 

“Yes! I have come to ask you to 
consent to our engagement.” 

Still that strange, cold, unfriendly look. 
I went on— 

“Miss Kenworthy,” I said gravely, 
‘“‘you have the happiness of two people 
in your hands—and why should you 
throw it away? Is there so much 
happiness in the world that when a 
little that is true and real comes in your 
way, you should destroy it ?” 

Still Miss Kenworthy’s face was im- 
movable. She sat bolt upright in her 
big chair—her hands crossed on her 
lap ; but when I had finished speaking 


she sighed, and I saw at once that the 
hardness of her look meant neither 
anger nor  disgust—only unhappi- 
ness. 

“There is no real happiness in the 
world,” she said slowly. “ Anthea is 
young, and she doesn’t know. She was 
quite happy here with her garden and 
her paints and things, until you came. 
Why should you want to take her away 
from me, and break her heart ?” 

For a minute I didn’t answer. 

“Why should I break her heart?” I 


Something ai my feet caught 
my eye. 


said at tast. 


“God knows I only want 
to make her happy.” 
Miss Kenworthy shook her head. 


“You are a man,” she said. “And 
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men were made to break women’s 
hearts.” 

“You are wrong,” I said hotly. This 
was too ridiculous. “ It is you who are 
trying to make Anthea unhappy, by 
separating her from me.” 

“If you go away,” she said earnestly, 
“my niece will forget you. Indeed you 
had better go away before you have 
done more mischief.” 

“ But this is absurd,” I cried. 
utterly ridiculous.” Miss 
rose and interrupted me. 

“That is enough,” she said gravely ; 
“you have said enough. You have 
taught my niece to deceive me, and 
encouraged her to meet you privately. 
I have lost my confidence in her—I shall 
never be able to trust her again. You 
have taught her to dislike me. Don’t 
you think you have done enough? You 
had better go away. I tell you now, 
once for all, that Anthea shall never 
marry you. I will take care that she has 
no opportunity to deceive me again.” 

My blood boiled at this. My poor, 
poor little sweetheart ! 


“Tt 
Kenworthy 


“T will go,’ I said, “and at once. 
But before I leave you I will reassure 


you on one point. You are wrong in 
your opinion of your niece. She is 
quite loyal to you—rather too loyal, I 
think.” 

I took the little wooden box from my 
pocket, and Miss Kenworthy glanced at 
it curiously. I went on— 

“T persuaded Anthea to promise to 
marry me without your consent, much 
against her will; but this letter came 
from her last night. Does this look as 
if she was dishonourable ?” 

Miss Kenworthy had stepped to my 
side when I opened the box, with a 
sudden, gasping cry, and she took the 
note from my hands with shaking 
fingers. 

“My God !” she said. 

I stared at her. 

“Yes,” I said, wondering why her 
face had suddenly grown so white and 
stricken ; “I got that last night—from 
Anthea.” 


“set” 


“From Anthea ?—last night ? 
—from Anthea?” Then 
changing her tone— 

“Tell me at once where Anthea found 
this ?” 

I stared at her in amazement. 

“Anthea? She wrote it, I suppose.” 
What did it all mean? Why was this 
curious little woman trembling and 
gasping at the sight of a piece of pink 
paper ? 

“Please tell me where this letter came 
from !” 

I told her hastily—unwisely, perhaps 
—about the post-office on the wall, the 
falling of the brick I had disturbed the 
day before, and how I found the little 
wooden box at my feet in the lane. 

“But Anthea?” I said stupidly. 
“ Anthea surely wrote that letter?” 

The faintest shadow of a smile crossed 
the poor little distressed face. 

“Yes!” she said slowly, “ Anthea did 
write that letter—but she wrote it thirty 
years ago.” 

“Thirty yearsago? Anthea? I don’t 
quite understand.” 

“My name is Anthea too,” she said 
quietly, and then I understood, and was 
silent. 

“Thirty years ago,” she went on, with 
a catch in her voice, “I used to meet 
my lover in Anthea’s garden, It was 
my garden then, and I grew roses in it. 
Roses, not pansies.” Here she paused, 
then went on sadly and slowly— 

“T lived with my grandmother—she 
was strict and old-fashioned—I thought 
she was hard and unkind, and he was 
poor. He wanted to tell her, but I was 
afraid, and I promised to go away with 
him, as Anthea promised you. And 
then I was ill, and couldn’t tell him, or 
send word, and my grandmother nursed 
me. She was so good to me then, and 
I was so glad that—that I told her 
everything.” 

“ Like Anthea, with the toothache and 
the figs,” I murmured, but she was lost 
in a flood of memory and did not notice 
my interruption. 

“She told me that I should marry my 


This ? 
suddenly 
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lover, if he had the courage to ask her 
himself, and directly I was able to go 
out I wrote this letter and put it in the 
hollow in the wall. The next day I 


I took the wooden box from her side 
and touched the pink paper rever- 
ently. 

“Tt must have fallen into a crevice in 


“ Does this look as if she was dishonourable?” 


went to the place—the note was gone, 
and I waited. Days and days first—they 
were bearable, because they were 
lightened by hope—then weeks and 
months, till the hope died. He never 
came.” 


the bricks,” I said. “And lain there 
unopened all these years.” 

She rested her chin on her hand and 
gazed out of the window with absent 
eyes. 

“ He was true,” she said quietly. She 
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had forgotten my presence. “And 
while I waited, perhaps he waited too. 
. . . After all,” she went on, “ there was 
happiness for me in the world, and I 
never found it, because I was a coward.” 

I couldn’t speak. The memory: of 
those thirty weary years weighed on my 
heart like lead ; until presently I caught 
a glimpse of something blue through the 
window, and in the close, scented 


drawing-room the thought of the light 
and freshness of the pansy-garden came 


to my senses like a breath from heaven, 
and I rose and held out my hand to Miss 
Kenworthy. 

“T don’t think you will part me from 
Anthea now,” I said gently, and at my 
words she turned with a start, and her 
face broke into a sudden smile, as 
charming and irresistible as Anthea’s 
own. 

“ You will find her in the garden with 
her pansies,” she said. ‘All the roses 
died one winter—thirty years ago.” 











THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA AND THE 
INTEROCEANIC CANAL 


Adapted from the French of M. Raymond Bel 
By MARY ALICE VIALLS 


FEW weeks’ stay in Panama has 

given me the opportunity of in- 
specting the works still going on in 
connection with the interoceanic Canal, 
and I have thus been enabled to see for 
myself the far-famed cutting through 
the Culebra ridge, as well as that part of 
the Canal already available for large 
vessels, and also the route prescribed for 
its completion. And since the actual 
facts concerning this colossal enterprise 
are widely different from those generally 
received on hearsay, it may not be amiss 
to make a brief résumé of the work 
already done and that which remains to 
be achieved. 


WHARF 


It must be owned that, like many more 
of my compatriots, I was cherishing 
dismal visions of the ruins of a wrecked 
enterprise, for when I arrived at Colon I 
thought to see an immense ditch choked 
with brushwood and mud, dilapidated 
cuttings filled up with mangrove-trees, 
and rusty plant flung out as refuse into 
the swamps. Grim and forbidding, there 
loomed in the distance the huge ridge 
of the Culebra—the grave of so many 
hopes—whose very bulk seemed a satire 
on those presumptuous spirits who had 
dared to measure their strength against 
such an obstacle. As I took the train 
at Colon, en route for Panama, I only 


AT COLON, 
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expected to find in that once populous 
district, a howling wilderness and de- 
serted waste. However, I was soon to 
be undeceived. 

The port of Colon—known also on the 
maps by its English name of Aspinwall 
—was founded at the beginning of the 
last century, and is decidedly unin- 
teresting. It boasts certainly of some 
so-called inns and shops, and affords 
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by an embankment, Colon really stands 
on an islet. During the Spanish occupa- 
tion of the Isthmus, communication with 
Panama, on the Atlantic side, ended at 
Puerto Bello, but this port was found to 
be so unhealthy, that vessels took to 
putting in at the islet of Manzanilla, 
midway between Chagres and Puerto 
Bello. The town here founded was 
called Colon—the Spanish form of the 
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lodgings to the railway-men and harbour 
employés, though the consular authorities 
and representatives of the various navi- 
gation companies can pretend to more 
luxurious dwellings. Enormous wharves 
and railway sidings skirt the shore, and 
the quays are lively scenes of bustle 
during working-hours, for there is much 
traffic on the Panama railway, and goods- 
trains are constantly plying between the 
harbour and the station. 

Although connected with the mainland 


name of Columbus who discovered the 
bay in 1502. It is virtually built on the 
slime held together by the roots of 
tropical trees, but its otherwise bad 
climatic conditions have been much 
modified for European residents, through 
more careful observance of the laws of 
health, as well as through the increased 
facilities for procuring proper food and 
medicines from the United States. 
There is no doubt that Colon has a 
brilliant commercial future before it, in 
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spite of its sordid, poverty - stricken 
appearance which does not invite a 
prolonged stay. A railway journey 
to Panama now supersedes the old mule- 
track, vid Matachin—a route that was 
both lengthy and costly. 

Thanks to fifteen years of laborious 
initiative on ‘the part of an American 
engineer, this line of rail was inaugu- 
rated in the year 1855, at a time when 
railways were in their infancy in the 
New World. The sacrifice of many 
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Panama Canal Company which acquired 
93 per cent. of the shares, but left its 
direction and _ practical working in 
American hands, and thus they remain. 

To return to my journey, however, 
which for me is full of novelty. On 
either side of us is a dense mass of 
luxuriant vegetation, impervious save to 
the axe, and only intersected, here and 
there, by footpaths leading to some 
Indian village. Every now and then 
we traverse mangrove-hidden swamps 


MATACHIN RAILWAY STATION. 


lives and many millions was entailed 
in the work whose difficulties comprised 
the construction of embankments, the 
damming of torrents, and the cutting 
through tropical forests—all carried out 
at a temperature ill-conducive to such 
labour. Small wonder that the estimated 
cost of each kilometre was reckoned at 
500,000 francs. But the value of such 
a route was soon demonstrated by the 
rapid rise of Colon as a commercial 
centre, winlst the Company contrived 
to obtain a monopoly of transports, and 
fixed its tariffs accordingly. The Panama 
railway was bought in 1882 by the 


and pass, at intervals, deserted stations 
—erected when the Canal-works were 
in full swing, to serve as depdts for 
labour and material. The Chagres river, 
which the line follows more or less 
closely, is crossed several times before 
we come to the Culebra ridge, the 
highest point of the Isthmus. On clear- 
ings near the stations are sheds, still the 
storehouses of valuable plant, the pro- 
perty of the original Company, and, 
contrary to what has been said on this 
subject, yet in good condition. 

At Matachin, where the heat is tropical, 
we take in water, and thence reach the 
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Culebra Col, the highest point of the 
railway, about 73 metres above the sea. 
Here we are reminded that the work is 


Although Panama boasts of a substantial 
sea-wall, a good cathedral, a ‘ Grand 
Central Hotel,” and important shops 


IN THE GROUNDS OF THE FRENCH HOSPITAL. 


in active progress, for at a curve in the 
line, we catch a glimpse of cuttings 
higher up in the mountain, and of tip- 
waggons laden with earth that has been 
excavated and is being rentoved. Our 
train now leaves the track of the Canal 
to the right, and runs straight away 
down to Panama. From Culebra on- 
wards we see great clearings on the 
undulating ground, and in the distance, 
groups of now deserted huts. The 
scattered wooden houses that we pass, 
with their little verandas and balconies, 
were once tenanted by the engineers or 
foremen of the Canal-works. 

But we soon find ourselves in Panama 
itself. Founded in 1518 by Pedro Arias 
Davila, it enjoyed the monopoly of the 
commerce of the whole Isthmus till 
1670, when a buccaneer, named Morgan, 
with his band of desperadoes, completely 
destroyed the original town, under cir- 
cumstances of unbridled ferocity. The 
modern city was rebuilt in 1673, on a 
site more to the west, and lies at the foot 
of the eminence known as Mount Ancon, 
near the mouth of the Rio Grande. 


and offices, including those of the Com- 
pany, its purlieus are miserable enough. 
In the squalid wooden houses swarms a 
motley population, of which the Chinese 
section is the most thriving, owing to 
its monopoly of the tea-trade and money- 
lending business. 

The history of Panama’s ups and 
downs has been a strange one. Pros- 
perity smiled on her as long as she 
swayed the commerce of Chili and 
Peru, whilst its loss nearly ruined her. 
The rush for the Californian gold-fields 
gave her a fresh lease of life, till the 
opening of the transcontinental railways 
of the United States deflected the stream 
of traffic. The construction of the 
Canal, carried on by 20,000 workmen, 
caused Panama to thrive once more, but 
her fortunes fell when the great scheme 
was arrested. The Isthmian railway 
and steamer traffic, however, must always 
give her a certain standing among 
commercial centres. Living here is 
decidedly expensive, and the meat- 
supply is chiefly limited to beef and 
pork, for the natives are too lazy to 
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exploit the game with which the country 
inland abounds. Vegetables are scarce, 
but fish is plentiful enough and, dried 
and salted, forms the staple article of 
diet of the inhabitants. I found a most 
excellent and varied menu, however, 
during my stay at the “ Hétel Central,” 
which is the best in the city. 

The poisonous snakesand mosquitoes— 
whose bites provoke malaria—with which 
the outlying swamps are infested, render 
all explorations of the surrounding 
country dangerous. Of the buildings 
of Panama itself, perhaps the French 
Hospital is the most noteworthy : it is 
delightfully situated on a terrace over- 
looking the town and gulf, and can, at 
need, provide a thousand beds, with care 
and comforts for the sick. 

However, the all-absorbing interest 
of Panama is centred in the famous 
Canal. There, on the spot, I studied 
with new zest the original plans for its 


construction and the work already 
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full of pathos and whose future is so 
big with immeasurable possibilities, that 
itis hard for both the Old World and 
the New to over-estimate them. How 
interesting, then, to a practical inquirer 
who examines the problem on the field 
of action, and, standing in the huge 
cutting of the Culebra, watches the 
actual labour going forward and remem- 
bers the countless interests at stake, the 
blunders made, and the lives sacrificed 
there in the past! After such tremen- 
dous efforts, it is bitter to reflect that 
the Canal may be completed by other 
than French hands, for the want of a 
few millions, and that France may have 
to see the profits of the enterprise 
reaped by outsiders. 

A few words anent the scheme and its 
main features. Ever since the expulsion 
of the Spaniards from the South Ameri- 
can continent, it has been a cherished 
dream of their successors to cut through 
the Isthmus of Panama. As early as 


A DREDGER ON THE CANAL, 


achieved up to date. And most fasci- 

nating is the record of this work—so 

great in its inception—whose past is so 
No. 229. October, 1902. 


1825, Bolivar the president of Colombia, 
started projects for an interoceanic canal. 
Since then other schemes have arisen— 


E 
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notably those of Garella, in 1843, and of 
Commander E. P. Lull, in 1875, which 
premised a canal with locks. 

In 1879 Messrs. Wyse and Reclus en- 
listed the sympathies of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps—already associated with the 
success of the Suez Canal—for their 
projected tide-level canal. Their scheme 
embraced a canal 73 kilometres long, 
following the bed of the Chagres river 
on the Atlantic side, and that of the 
Rio Grande on the Pacific slope, obvia- 
ting the difficulties of 
the Culebra ridge 
either by a tunnel 
through the rock, 39 
metres high and 6 
kilometres long, or by 
a deep cutting in the 
open, too metres in 
depth. 

Although the Co- 
lombian Government 
suggested the 31st of 
January, 1893, as the 
date for opening the 
Canal, the sanguine 
Company were pro- 
mising it for Decem- 
ber, 1888, little fore- 
seeing the disastrous 
ending of their dream 
whose dénoiiment is 
already too well 
known to recapitu- 
late here. Let it 
' suffice to quote the liquidation report 
‘which registered only 443 million francs 
expended on the actual Canal-works, 
out of a total of 14 milliards. 

In 1890 the “ New Panama @ompany ” 
was reorganised with a modest capital 
of 65 million francs, and set itself to 
solve the problem of the completion of 
the Canal. It made a practical be- 
ginning by overhauling the enormous 
amount of plant and storing it under 
cover ; and, by accomplishing some need- 
ful boring and draining, it prevented 
the cuttings already made from being 
choked. The Culebra was then tackled 
by a gang of four thousand navvies. 


AN EXCAVATOR. 


For ten years the work has progressed 
slowly but surely, undeterred by adverse 
criticisms or by the objections of the 
North American speculators who have 
their own game to play in this matter. 
Frenchmen would do well to remember 
that the anxiety of America to purchase 
the undertaking may not be uninfluenced 
by the fact of the Canal being nearly a 
fait accompli whose financial results will 
assure not only valuable profits to the 
owners, but a world-wide power to those 
who properly esti- 
mate the prestige of 
such a_ possession. 
The Colombian 
Government,  offici- 
ally recognising that 
a third of the work 
was completed, has 
ceded 15,000 hec- 
tares of land to the 
New Company. It 
was then reckoned 
that 30,000,000 cubic 
metres of earth had 
been removed: 16 
kilometres of the 
water-way had been 
rendered navigable 
on the Atlantic side, 
and nearly six had 
been finished on that 
of the Pacific. 

Meanwhile the 
scheme of a tide-level 
canal has been superseded by that of 
one with locks, but three difficulties 
remain to be solved. 

First : How assure the water-supply, 
and the possibilities of utilising the 
Chagres river? For this it has been 
necessary to measure the fluctuations of 
the Chagres, to gauge its frequent floods, 
and to register the rainfall for some years 
past. The knowledge of these statistics 
alone can promote the proper husbanding 
of resources, provide for the contin- 
gencies of four months’ drought, and 
subserve the problem of hydraulic 
energy for electric machinery in con- 
nection with the lock and lighting 
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questions. In fact, the Chagres may 
thus prove a great help rather than the 
hindrance it has been supposed to be to 
the work. 

Second : How far is the lower strata 
of the Culebra ridge practicable for 
cuttings of 70 metres without fear of 
landslips ? This question has suggested 
the sinking of wells to test the nature of 
the underlying strata, as well as an 
oblique cutting through the doubtful 
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region, following the axis of the canal 
itself, g metres wide and 70 at the top, 
its sides sloping 45 degrees at a height 
. of 48 metres above sea-level ; besides 
this, a tunnel has been driven in the 
same vicinity at 40 metres above sea- 
level, 210 metres long and over 3 wide. 
During these soundings, taken in 1895, 
more than 3,000,000 cubic metres of 
earth have been excavated, and all fear 
of landslips has been effectually dis- 
pelled. 

Third : How are the malefic climatic 
conditions to be faced, with which the 
Chinese and African labourers, formerly 
engaged, were quite unfitted to cope? 
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The answer to this is that the Jamaican 
navvies, who have taken their place, are 
proof against its unhealthiness, and are, 
besides, excellent workmen. As a 
matter of fact, the evil effects of the 
climate of Panama have been grossly 
exaggerated. Statistics show that if 
dengue-fever is frequent, it is seldom 
fatal, and testify to only six deaths, in 
as many months, from yellow fever, in 


1897. 


AT BOHIO, 


Although the success of the Canal- 
works is now certain, the problem of the 
height of the level of the upper lock 
still awaits solution. Lock-canals at 
29, 21, and 10 metres high respectively, 
above the mean sea-level, have been 
suggested as successively practicable. 
The first of these levels, it is thought, 
may be abandoned in ten years’ time. 
By lessening the discharge of water, the 
Canal can then be lowered to 21 metres, 
which will do away with the higher 
level; the height will afterwards be 
reduced to ten, which will obviate the 
necessity of having a middle level, and 
only leave a single lock for the Canal to 

E—2 
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be finally put on a sea-level, with an 
ordinary tidal basin. 

As an expenditure of 24 milliards of 
francs and twenty years of labour would 
be necessary for the direct reduction of 
the Canal-level to that ‘of the ocean, the 
wisdom of attaining the desired result 
by slow degrees is demonstrable enough, 
since, in default of international co- 
operation in such a costly enterprise, 
only thus could a nation, single-handed, 
achieve its fulfilment. The construction 
of a canal at a height of 29 metres 
implies the outlay of 800,000,000 francs 
and six years’ labour; though share- 
holders, on the completion of this stage 
of the work, may reasonably expect a 
dividend of 5 per cent. Doubtless the 
rapid growth of traffic will hasten the 
reduction of the level to 21 metres, and 
by supplying the needful funds, will 
ultimately pave the way for the attain- 
ment of the sea-level—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished in the interests of 
commerce. 

If the Suez Canal has developed, 
thanks to its own resources, how much 
more should not that of Panama out- 
strip it in expansion, considering the 
almost illimitable opportunities it will 
afford to those who control the mer- 
chandise of the American continents ? 
The estimates of expenditure already 
made have been coloured by the 
remembrance of the original Company’s 
reckless squandering—exemplified by 
their payment of 80 francs for every 
cubic metre of earth carried away, as 
compared with the five francs paid by the 
present Company for the same thing. 
We may hope too, from the improved 
methods of machinery and labour, an 
appreciable reduction of cost. 

Briefly stated, the project of the 
above-mentioned locks comprises a dam 
at Bohio on the Atlantic side to form a 
lake of 30 kilometres square, at 16 metres 
above the sea-level, to collect the waters 
of the Chagres. This lake will feed the 
reach of the Canal from Bohio to 
Obispo ; then a dam at Alhajuela, in the 
upper reach of the river, is to supply the 
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higher level, raised 30 metres above that 
of the sea, and 10 kilometres long. In 
the first construction-scheme, two locks 
adjacent, each raising vessels five metres, 
will connect the upper level of the Canal 
with the one on sea-level. Three locks 
close together will afford communication 
between the first and the upper level at 
30 metres above sea-level, 10 kilometres 
long. Further locks will break the 
gradient on the Pacific side; two at 
Paraiso, two at Pedro-Miguel, and one 
at Miraflores, the last locks being 4 kilo- 
metres apart, while that at Miraflores 
will lead direct into the Canal on a tide- 
level. With the gradual progression of 
the work of levelling the Canal, these 
locks would, of course, be done away 
with, till only a tidal basin would remain 
at Miraflores. 

It was after mastering these plans in 
detail that I proceeded to explore the 
bed of the Canal itself, which, with its 
banks clothed with tropical vegetation 
and scattered villages, is really more sug- 
gestive of a river. The Canal reach on 
the Colon side is very dreary, but at 
Panama, where it debouches into the 
open sea, it is full of life and activity : 
here its channel is marked by buoys as 
far as the Naos islets, where deep water 
permits large vessels to anchor. A 
splendid wharf, 400 metres long, 
equipped with sidings, cranes for un- 
lading, and sheds, is erected along- 
side, and affords the same facilities to 
ships as a great European harbour. 
The port of Boca, as it is called, is con- 
nected with Colon and Panama by the 
railway which provides an uninterrupted 
train-service. 

But most interesting of all my 
souvenirs of Panama is the visit I paid 
to the Culebra excavations. From the 
little station you climb a hill, whence 
you have a full view of the renowned 
“cutting.” My vantage-point commands 
a view over the whole area, including 
the Culebra peak, at a height of 60 
metres above the gorge ; to the left, the 
hillock-dotted plains of the Atlantic 
coast stretch away beyond the cutting, 
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whilst the Pacific slope is veiled in 
clouds. 

In front, on the face of the mountain, 
notched, as it were, into huge steps, run 
relays of “tip-waggons”: these steps 
are 10 metres high and the same distance 
apart, and give the idea of a colossal 


an accompaniment to the work. The 
ground beneath me slopes almost per- 
pendicularly to the shore of the Canal— 
a hard and massive cutting, the bed of 
which—45 metres above the level of the 
sea—is over 1,500 metres long; at its 
extremity on the Pacific side, it is carried 


REMOVING EXCAVATED EARTH IN THE CULEBRA CUTTING. 


staircase up the mountain-side. On the 
lower stages, engines carry off the 
waggons full of excavated earth to the 
‘dumping - grounds ”; other waggons 
await fresh loads from the excavators. 
Miners, meantime, are boring to loosen 
the rock, to be carried off in the buckets 
of the excavators, whilst the griding of 
chains and the roaring of steam keep up 


on by a tunnel 300 metres in length, 
but in a few months’ time, the roof 
of this will have wholly disappeared 
under the attack of the excavators, 
and the cutting will become 300 metres 
longer. 

It is a fascinating and pathetic problem 
—this struggle of human ingenuity with 
natural forces—and one you never tire of 
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watching. However, it is time for me 
to take my departure, so I find a place 
in one of the waggons bound for the 
“spoil heaps” in a distant valley on 
the Atlantic slope. Beyond Culebra, the 
Canal, till then 35 metres above tide- 
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So much for my visit to the Panama 
Canal— not easily to be forgotten. 
Much indeed must we admire in this 
colossal undertaking, but most of all, 
perhaps, the workers themselves. As I 
muse on the dogged perseverance, the 


THE CULEBRA CUTTING ON THE ATLANTIC SIDE. 


level, follows the natural gradient of the 
road as far as Obispo, where a sudden 
drop of 10 metres is met by two locks 
dividing the section of Culebra from that 
of Obispo. From here we make our 
way back to the Pacific slope, to the 
village of Paraiso, from which place to 
Miraflores the Canal is barely outlined. 


tireless patience, the unwavering stead- 
fastness of purpose displayed by these 
men in their gigantic task, I feel more 


and more convinced that such noble 
efforts must be crowned by the success 
they so richly deserve, and all the more 
ardently do I hope that France, who has 
borne the burden and heat of the day, 
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will herself reap the reward of her pains. 
For North American speculators are 
only too ready to profit by her tem- 
porary depression for their own ends. 
How otherwise would they bid 200 
millions for what has already cost 
1,500 millions when only 500 millions 
more would enable Frenchmen to reach 
the goal sought at such immense cost 
and toil? The threatened construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal is but a counter- 
move, made in the teeth of the declara- 
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tion of American engineers that—even 
if possible, which is doubtful—it would 
be a more costly enterprise than that of 
Panama itself. Americans are well 
aware that the present New Company 
must stop the works in eighteen months’ 
or two years’ time, if it does not obtain 
fresh capital, and they think it a favour- 
able opportunity for monopolising not 
only the profits of the scheme, but the 
honour of opening this- great inter- 
oceanic highway to the civilised world. 


ON THE TIP-WAGGONS. 
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| HIS HAND TO THE PLOUGH | 


By YSTRIDDE 


“ E schasté bielo tak vozmojino ! 
Tak blisko . . .”—POUSCHKINE 
(Eugene Oonéguine). 


“ And happiness was so possible, 
So near!...” 





CHAPTER I 


HE tired oxen plodding patiently 

along the uneven road beneath the 
mid-day glare loomed dimly through 
the sun-gilded dust-clouds. The clumsy 
carts seemed to be rocking on billows 
of dust—the Moldavian peasants were 
covered in it, from the crown of their 
fez-like caps to the tips of their high 
boots. Occasionally, heralded by the 
tinkling of bells attached to the harness, 
a carriage and four whirled—jolting 
dangerously—between the oxen-drawn 
carts. The cloaked and hooded figures 
of the occupants were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable to the stolid gaze of the 
dusty peasants, and even had they been 
clearly recognisable the result would 
have been the same. The sturdy and 
stubborn Moldavian rarely removes his 
cap at the passing of a noble, before 
whom a Padolian will almost grovel. 

To the left, beyond the high-road, the 
fields stretched green and inviting to the 
very base of the distant Carpathians, 
and the harbour of their cool shimmer 
attracted the gaze of the few travellers 
buffeted by the dust-storm. 

Wading in that brownish-golden sea, 
the billow of which whirled round her 
as the wind raised them, Alice Conway 
regretted her own obstinacy and wished 
herself back in the shimmering shade of 
the garden she had left. 

She wore a Panama hat, whose dainty 
whiteness was in deadly peril as the 
dust-waves surged over it, a grey alpaca 
skirt and a cape of the same material 


protecting a batiste blouse. Her entire 
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toilet was as cheap as it was simple, yet 
the-rare passers-by—peasant and aristo- 
crat—turned to look at her again, 
attracted by the picturesque grace of 
her appearance. She did not remark 
their glances; her eyes were fixed 
despairingly upon her neat shoes, grey 
as her dress from the dust. 

She was following a footpath slightly 
above the level of the road and just in 
front of her several languid cows 
blocked the way while their conductor 
reposed under the hedge, his dusky 
head resting on his folded arms. 

Glancing down, Alice came to the 
conclusion that if she waded in the 
path she would swim in the road. Her 
fears were not more exaggerated than 
fears usually are. She regarded the 
slumbering youth. “Why are thine 
animals right across the path?” she 
asked him. 

The lad either would not or could not 
understand Russian. He merely lifted 
his bronzed face, opened wide his black 
eyes, flashed his white teeth as he 
muttered a few words in his native 
tongue, and resumed his position. 

Alice had often glowed with virtuous 
indignation against the Goraieffs’ coach- 
mati when inviting a sleepy peasant to 
move the cart from the centre of the 
road he used “Oh, thou curséd Molda- 
vian!” as his usual mode of address. 
For the moment she felt it was scarcely 
too strong as she descended into the 
road and, stepping with precaution, sank 
above her ankles in the golden-brown 
dust. 

The sun was beating down upon her 
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head and shoulders, but the wind was 
too strong -to admit of her putting up 
her parasol. She stood self-convicted 
of perfect idiocy in her persistence to 
return on foot at 
noon, and punished 
by the iron, or in 
this case the dusty, 
hand of fate. 

She drew a breath 
of relief when the 
mill came in sight, 
remembering an 
opposite field-path 
by which she had 
once reached her 
present destination 
in company with the 
whole Goraieff 
family. Surely this 
was the place at last ! 
She stood in front 
of a gateless arch- 
way flanked by a 
small, white hut. 
She certainly  re- 
membered the hut, 
but was not so sure 
of the archway. 
Possibly she had not 
been sufficiently ob- 
servant. She took 
a few steps forward 
and entered a com- 
parative Paradise. 
No one came out of 
the small, white hut 
to question her, not 
a dog barked protest 
as she passed along 
a narrow grass path- 
way between a wealth of vines. She 
smothered the suggestion that the 
path she had followed before had been 
cut through golden-green waves of 
maize. The road was so green, so 
refreshing to the tread after the dust-sea 
she had waded through, and fell to rise 
again through vineyards and fields of 
melon and maize. There had been rain 
the day before, and though the high- 
road had long since been scorched dry 
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by the unsoftened sunlight, here in the 
shade a freshness of tint still remained. 
She walked on a carpet of tender grass, 
delicate convolvuli, fragrant clover, and 


“© Why are thine animals right across the path?” she asked him. 


a deep madonna-blue flower which she 
could not name but, stooping, picked 
and fastened in the clasp of her cape. 


The path descended. She seemed to 
go down into a sea of verdure, and the 
vine-clad slopes shut her in on either 
hand. She sat down in the fragrant, 
flowered grass and looked around. Not 
a soul was in sight. There were no 
sounds except the indistinct murmurs 
of the country, the twitter of birds and 
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the tap-tap-tap of a woodpecker. A 
lizard stirred the grass and shot away 
again, leaving a rustling undulation 
behind. Alice gave one more look 
around, then with the gesture of one 
who crosses the Rubicon she pulled off 
her shoes and stockings. 

The sharp dust which had bitten 
through to the skin fell away at the 
soft touch of the grass, and her feet 
shone white amid the green. She 
shook out clouds from the removed 
articles, folded them neatly and put 
them—they were very small—in the 
velvet hand-bag she was carrying. 
Then she arose and continued her way 
in comfort, strong in the consciousness 
of her long skirt and thick grass. 

The sense of comfort was not of long 
duration. For a delicate girl to walk 
nearly a verst in a whirlwind of dust and 
a temperature of forty degrees Réamur 
is little short of madness, Alice had 
been told so, but had cited the late rain 
and the present wind as proofs that the 
heat could not be so overpowering. 
She was undeceived now. The vines, 


the maize, the distant purple of the hills, 
the vivid blue above her, and the green 


around and below reeled in dizzy 
brilliance till she seemed to be hemmed 
in by a whirling mosaic. She ti ed to 
fix her vanishing sense of the reality 
of things. How flourishing the vines 
were! Before long they would be 
heavy with grapes. How many weeks 
to the vintage? What was the day? 
The 7th of June. June — July — 
August. Yes, the 7th of June. The 
vintage is a pretty sight. Some of 
the peasant girls are pretty, too. The 
Moldavians have such white teeth and 
bright eyes which flash in their brown 
faces. How many weeks? One—two 
—three—four. How the vines reel! 
No, they are not vines but trees which 
are closing round her, closer—closer— 
oh, for air! Had she wandered into a 
forest that it had grown so dark? She 
leant against a tree and struggled 
desperately to rise above the waves of 
faintness. It grew lighter, the reeling 
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foliage steadied and she saw that she 
was—where she certainly had no busi- 
ness to be—in a park with rustic 
benches and tables placed in the shade. 
She walked on hesitatingly. If she 
could only meet some one of whom she 
could inquire the way! Again all nature 
rushed into a confusing dance into 
which it seemed she must be drawn. 
She forgot that her small, bare feet 
gleamed through the grass like strange, 
white flowers; she felt as if floating, 
floating on a boundless sea of foliage. 
She must ask the way to the Datcha 
Goraieff — Datcha Goraieff — Goraieff. 
The repeated name was her hold on 
reality. 

Help came to her at last. Her failing 
eyes caught sight of a small building in 
the shade, and close beside it a man lay 
on his back, staring straight through the 
branches of the walnut-trees into the 
patches of blue sky between. He wore 
a light-blue linen blouse, open at the 
shapely, brown throat and confined at 
the waist by a tasselled cord. Alice 
mechanically noticed his peasant-like 
costume and bare feet and hoped he 
would understand Russian. 

“Brother,” she said in a voice that 
was scarcely audible though it seemed 
loud to her. “ Dost thou know the way 
to the Datcha Goraieff ?” 

The young man DMrought his eyes 
from the sky to her. Did he answer ? 
She could not tell, but all the brilliance 
of colour around her merged into one 
vivid flash before her eyes as she 
dropped down, down into a bottomless 
sea. A moment’s blessed oblivion and 
then again a confusion of colour vexed 
her tired eyes. 

“ Better now ?” said a voice, and in 
the convergence of many rainbows a 
straight and slender figure stood above 
her. 

“ Better,” she said bravely, and trying 
to rise’ felt herself withheld by a strong 
hand and lost consciousness again. 

Dmitri Dmitrievich Skuratov looked 
at her in consternation. He had just 
issued from the bath for a lounge 
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beneath the trees, and lying in lazy 
comfort gazing at the skies had been 
recalled to earth by a grey-gowned, 
barefooted girl who, addressing him as 
“Brother” and “ Thou,” had dropped 
down at his side as softly as a sprig of 
crushed meadow-sweet. 

Dmitri found it rather overwhelming. 
He ran his fingers through his damp, 
dark hair and called hastily, “ Kirrel ! 
Ivan!” But the men were not within 
hearing, and he bent 
over the girl with a 
kind of fearful curi- 
osity. Her eyelids 
were closed, and her 
face had the look of 
veined marble with 
purple lines around 
the mouth and eyes. 

Dmitri rushed to the 
bath-house, finished 
his toilet in two sec- 
onds—he was bash- 
ful about appearing 
barefooted before a 
though 


lady, even 
she was unconscious 
and barefooted her- 
self into the bargain 
—filled a glass with 


cold water and, 
returning, splashed 
the cool shower over 
Alice’s face. She did 
not move, and with 
clumsy fingers he 
removed her hat, 
tangling the elastic 
in the hair and 
bringing down a 
shower of bronze. 
How soft the touch 
was! His hands 
trembled slightly as 
he laid them again 
on the white brow 
he was almost afraid 
to touch. The result was more satis- 
factory this time. The girl’s eyes 
unclosed and looked dreamily into the 
young man’s. Dmitri had little or no 


** How my head aches!” 
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experience of “the light that lies in 
woman’s eyes.” His youth was spent 
in the pursuit of another light, more 
severe, as alluring and as fatal. 

Years of ordinary acquaintance would 
never have given him such a gaze as 
that in which he lost himself now. Her 
eyes were those of an imprisoned wood- 
nymph, and as he watched the con- 
sciousness rise in them he seemed to 
be witnessing the return of a soul to 


she said in her own language. 


its prison, impregnated with the freshness 
won by its brief freedom, and gradually 
shadowed by the slow realisation of its 
return to captivity. 
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Reality resumed its hold over her. 
She sat up and pressed her hands to 
her forehead. ‘“ How my head aches!” 
she said in her own language. 

“English!” thought Dmitri in sur- 
prise. 

His ideas of that nation being taken 
from hearsay and tourists he found it 
difficult to believe that this delicate 
creature who had, as it were, dropped 
from the clouds could belong to such a 
mentally practical and physically angular 
race. 

“It is not surprising,” he said in the 
same language. Alice was too dazed to 
feel any surprise at the linguistic talents 
of this seeming peasant; in fact she 
scarcely noticed that he had spoken 
English, for shy of parading his know- 
ledge and ignorances of that language 
he continued in Russian. “ How could 
you think of walking in such heat? If 
you will do me the honour of coming to 
my house my housekeper will take care 
of you while I let your friends know 
where you are.” 

“Please don’t trouble to do that. I 
will rest a little and then go on alone. I 
don’t think it can be very far now.” 

Dmitri scarcely understood her. She 
spoke in so low a tone and with so 
foreign an accent and hesitated so in 
her choice of words. In moments of 
weakness talents are often deserters, and 
Alice’s carefully acquired Russian fell 
away from her in her hour of need. At 
that moment she would have found it 
difficult to express herself in English. 

She had risen to her feet and stood 
clinging to the tree, for the effort had 
set the whole world reeling again, and 
she was threatened with an ignominious 
relapse into unconsciousness. 

“T think,’ said the young Russian 
gravely, “that it will be better for you 
to allow me to carry you to the house.” 
Taking her consent for granted he lifted 
her in his arms with the precaution due 
to Dresden china. 

For several seconds he walked on 
with head erect, not daring to look at 
the burden he carried with an ease 
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surprising to himself. Was it possible 
that any one but a child could be so 
light? He took courage and glanced 
down, and his shyress and awkwardness 
vanished, giving place to a sense of 
protection at the sight of the small, pale 
face whose closed lids hid the eyes 
which had so strangely stirred him. 

“Call Elena Alexandrovna,” he said, 
walking on the veranda where his lunch 
and red-bloused servant awaited him. 
Michaél stood in open-mouthed immo- 
bility. 

‘Go quickly,” repeated his master. 

“God with you, panitch!” (young 
master) gasped the man, making a 
trembling sign of the cross. “Is the 
barishna dead ?” 

“Dead? No, idiot! Call 
Alexandrovna, and don’t rave.” 

Dmitri passed into what had been his 
mother’s sitting-room, the coolest place 
in the house except the ic2-safe. Even 
there the unconquerable sun streamed 
through the chinks of the shutters on to 
the divan, where the young man placed 
Alice, and sparkled in the loosened 
masses of her hair. 

Dmitri stood erect ard gazed down 
upon her. She seemed to him the 
prettiest woman he had ever seen. 
Perhaps the exaggeration of this opinion 
was due to the fact that he had never 
so studied a pretty face before. 

Alice was one of those girls who 
always look picturesque, but whose 
beauty is far from indisputable. She 
had beautiful hair, and her wood-nymph 
eyes haunted even the unimpressionable. 
But she was one of those soft, small, 
white women who, while absolutely 
bewitching some, are ignored by others 
fora charm more vivid if less subtle. 
She repaid yet baffled scrutiny, being 
herself a bewilderment. Her appear- 
ance varied with her mood like that of 
an actress who dresses for a part, yer 
she was natural. To those who had not 
seen her passport her age was unfixable. 
At times she looked eighteen or even 
less. The small face between the bronze 


Elena 


_hair waves, lighted by the clear, wide 
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eyes, was that of a bright yet dreamy 
child ; sometimes a rebel woman-soul 
looked out of a face lined and drawn by 
conflict. At present’ she looked a 
tired little girl; and Dmitri, still under 
the influence of that unforgetable 
look, felt puzzled as he gazed down 
upon her. 

The entrance of his housekeeper put 
an end to his scrutiny. 

“God with us!” exclaimed that excel- 
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through the chinks of the shutters, but 
the same kind, wrinkled face smiled 
down at her. 

“Are you better, my little dove?” 
The “little dove” sat up, two heavy 
plaits falling over her shoulders, her 
pallor flushing red with remembrance. 

“ How good you have been to me! I 
am ashamed of myself. I am not given 
to fainting. And then to sleep so!” 

“And now you must go and drink tea, 


’ 


As Dmitri glanced up their eyes met. 


lent woman. “What is this, Dmitri 
Dmitrievich ?’ 

Dmitri explained as well as he could, 
and went softly out of the room to eat 
his lunch in great distraction of mind. 

Alice was dimly conscious that some 
one removed her dress, clad her in a 
loose, light peignoir, plaited loosely her 
disordered hair, bathed her reeling head 
with eau de Cologne, gave her some 
deliciously cool drink and seemingly 
cradled her into sleep. When she 
awoke the sun no longer streamed 


and then panitch will drive you home. 
He is waiting for you on the veranda,” 


said Elena placidly. She had accepted 
the situation and no longer found it 
strange. Her heart had gone out to 
Alice. 

Dmitri Dmitrievich, trying to interest 
himself in “A Treatise on the Vine,” 
looked up as he turned a page to con- 
front a personification of “ Mignon ” in 
borrowed plumes. 

Elena had sternly forbidden the 
resumption of the corset till the moment 
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of departure, and Alice stood in the 
doorway disentangling the long folds of 
her dress from her now shod feet. As 
Dmitri glanced up their eyes met. The 
young man preserved a correct gravity, 
but the sense of the ridiculous was 
stronger in the girl and she laughed 
outright. 

“My sister is taller than you,” said 
Dmitri, laughing too. 

His rather stern young face was much 
more attractive when he _ smiled. 
Usually his expression was somewhat 
gloomy. His dark brows met over his 
dark eyes—eyes which really flamed 
sometimes, and always seemed to be 
smouldering. His black hair—very 
thick at the temples and inclined to 
wave—was too closely cut to follow its 
tendency. He held his head proudly, 
and the roughly cut features were cast 
in a proud mould. He was not par- 
ticularly tall and his slenderness almost 
contradicted the strength expressed in 
his face; but his well-shaped hands 
had a grip of iron, and the slight, 
straight form was of iron too. He was 
barely two-and-twenty. A Northerner 
looking at the grave, dark face, with its 
thick moustache, would have given him 
at least half a dozen years more. 

He placed a chair for Alice. “ What 
a beautiful view !”’ she exclaimed, as she 
sat down facing the garden. 

“Tt is not bad,” admitted Dmitri, 
glancing across gardens and vineyards 
to the purple Carpathians. ‘“ But you? 
Are you better now?” 

“Quite well, thank you, and”—here 
she dropped into French—“ and ready to 
make you numberless apologies.” 

“For what ?” 

“ Trespassing.” 

“T arrested and still hold you under 
arrest,” he declared gravely. ‘“ But what 
induced you to walk in such heat ?” 

““ My obstinacy.” 

“Possibly. But the direct cause? 
I hope I am not indiscreet.” 

“ A judge is never indiscreet. You are 
my judge. But no, a judge does not 
arrest,” 
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“A policeman does that,” admitted 
Dmitri, laughing. 

“Oh, what a comparison !” exclaimed 
Alice, knowing as she did that the term 
policeman is fraught with scorn in 
Russia. 

“Flattering for the policeman.” 

“But I answer my judge. Yesterday 
evening I went into town to play tennis 
and give a lesson to Mademoiselle 
Sergayieva. Generally I pass the night 
there and come back in their carriage in 
the morning. To-day there was some- 
thing wrong with the horse ; they have 
only one and a_ basket - carriage. 
Madame Sergayieva pressed me to stay 
till the evening, but, as you see, I 
refused.” 

“ But why not take a droschkie ?” 

“Perhaps you know where the Ser- 
gayievas live? Right at the end of the 
Sadovaiya. I meant to take a droschkie, 
but there was not one in sight. There 
never is when you want one badly. I 
thought that instead of wandering about 
to look for one, I might just as well 
walk as far as the mill and take the 
short cut across the fields. I can’t 
imagine how I got into your park.” 

“ Through the vineyard.” 

“But I had no intention of entering 
the vineyard.” 

Dmitri smiled. 
acquitted,” he said. 

“But there is something else for 
which I must apologise. Fe vous 
tutoyais.” 

“A trifling mistake which you have 
soon rectified,” said Dmitri politely, 
thinking meanwhile, “Why on earth 
did she take me for a peasant? I 
suppose I can’t ask her.” 

Convention was beginning to set its 
seal on their acquaintance. It was 
certainly delightfully unconventional to 
sit (éte-a-léte with a young Unknown, but 
the Unknown herself was, at present, 
simply a pretty girl in a too long tea- 
gown; not an _ ethereal, motionless, 
marble-faced creature whom he could 
carry against his heart. He found 
himself regretting the briefness of that 


“The prisoner is 
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walk through the park and the strange 
look she had given him. The won- 
derful woodland eyes had lost half 
their wonder now, and met his gaze 
frankly if fleetingly. The wood-nymph 
was a well-behaved young lady sitting 
at his tea-table and talking nothings 
while waiting for the samovar. 

It came at last, steaming and brilliant, 
carried by the red-bloused Meesha. 
Dmitri began to make the tea himself, 
not venturing to ask his guest to do so, 
though he was sure she would do it 
better and quicker than he did. He 
dropped the lid of the tea-pot as a 
commencement, and Alice rose from her 
seat. 

“Let me do that,” she said, “I can’t 
bear to see a man trying to pour out 
tea.” 

Dmitri yielded readily, and watched 
her hands gleaming white through the 
lace of her loose sleeves as she handed 
him a glass of the clear, golden-red 
beverage. 


“Tf ever I return to England it will 


be with a samovar,”’ she asserted. “I 
like the Russian manner of making 
tea.” 

The hot coals in the funnel of the 
samovar crackled as she spoke, and 
glowed on the bright brass tray. 
Dmitri handed her a small glass saucer 
filled with apricot preserve. 

“ But pert aps you prefer cream.” 

“No, thank you. I seem to defy the 
whole system of English boarding-school 
education when I eat whole spoonfuls 
of jam to two or three sips of tea. The 
joy of feeling emancipated is worth all 
the cream in the world.” 

“But you might have both cream and 
preserve,” suggested Dmitri, and then 
exclaimed with unmistakable force and 
seeming irrelevance, “I am an idiot.” 

“Why ?” laughed Alice. 

“To offer you tea and fruit when you 
have not lunched.” : 

“But I never lunch. We drink 
coffee at eleven and dine at three.” 

“Then you must stay and dine with 
me, for it is past three now. But you 
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must have 
once.” 

He moved towards the steps to call 
Meesha, but Alice arrested him. 

“Tf you order anything now I shall 
eat it,” she said solemnly, “and not 
remain for dinner.” 

Thus threatened Dmitri returned to 
his seat and tried to satisfy his hospi- 
table instincts with offerings of straw- 
berries and cream and biscuits. 

They spent the afternoon under the 
shade of the great walnut-trees below 
the terrace. There swung a hammock 
of crimson cord put up for that languid 
beauty Dmitri’s sister, who, only a few 
days ago, had returned to her Roumanian 
home. Many were the hours Dmitri 
had passed in this favourite lounging- 
place with Tatiana—he in a wicker- 
chair, smoking, she swinging in her 
scarlet nest, lazily waving her Japanese 
fan. 

But this was not as other hours. For 
ever afterwards the spot was nymph- 
haunted for Dmitri Skuratov. Shadowy 
and intangible in the years to come, the 
nymph was very real and human on that 
sweet June afternoon. He talked to her 
as he had never yet talked to any one. 

The lonely summers spent here in his 
childhood while his mother went from 
one foreign watering-place to another in 
search of health—distraction, people said, 
but not Dmitri—his year of student life, 
the riots, his arrest and expulsion, his 
year’s travel, and his present life in this 
his smallest estate—all this, and more— 
his hopes and discouragements, some of 
his most secret thoughts—he told to this 
girl whose very name he did not know. 
She accepted his confidences as naturally 
as he gave them. 

What strange and subtle power acted 
on these two, strangers till that day and 
neither of the type which makes a 
bosom friend of the first-comer? Dmitri 
wondered afterwards. At the time it 
did not even appear strange to him. 

“T cannot say I have one real friend,” 
he said to her. “I am not what we 
Russians call ‘sympathetic.’ I say 


something substantial at 
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‘thou’ to many as among comrades. 
But a friend? There is one man who 
is very much to me, more perhaps than 
any one else in the world. But nota 
friend as I understand the word. He 
would not understand the want. He is 
young and handsome and full of life, yet 
it seems to me sometimes that he is 
scarcely human. I can make you under- 
stand in a flash if you have read ‘ Les 


Miserables,’ and remember Enjolras. 
He is an Enjolras of the twentieth cen- 
tury, even to his blonde, young beauty. 
Ses vingl deux ans en semblait dix sept. 
It is just the same with Victor Soko- 
lovski.” 

“ Enjolras—‘the cherub of Ezekiel.’ 
Yes, I suppose he was ‘scarcely human.’ 
Is this Victor Sokolovski also devoted to 
an idea?” 


(Zo be continued.) 



















ER contemporaries,” says the 

Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
brief notice which it gives of Vittoria 
Accoramboni, “regarded her as_ the 
most captivating woman that had ever 
been seen in Italy.” It is natural that 
in this old palazzo, in which fortune 
smiled on this fatal and enigmatical 
being for the last time, I have often 
tried to shape for myself a consistent 
theory of the riddle of her existence. 
For a moment she was my predecessor 
here ; she walked among the cypresses 
and roses as I do; she ascended the 
broad stairs, then a little less than now 
worn with the footprints of generations, 
she passed through the large salon and 
down the long corridor till she reached 
my room—there she stopped, for it was 
doubtless Into this house she 
came surrounded by the splendour of an 
almost royal dignity, and glad in the 
belief that she had found a secure and 
magnificent retreat where to live, “the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
Out of it she went to meet a cruel and 
violent death. Was it also retribution 
that she met? Her beauty, though that 
was the most praised in that most 
beauty-loving age, yet excited less ad- 
miration than her rare intelligence, her 
inexhaustible sweetness of temper. At 
the same time, she was the original of 
Webster’s White Devil! Had she really 
a dual personality? Or was she the 
victim of some such network of calumny 
as that which enmeshed the Cencis? I 
cannot pretend to have solved the riddle, 
but I will endeavour to tell her story 
without prejudice, so that any one who 
reads it may be in as good a position as 
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hers. 
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I am to judge whether she was guilty or 
innocent, or in what measure she was 
guilty and in what measure innocent. 
Her father, Claudio Accoramboni, 
belonged to the little noblesse of Gubbio ; 
though his family was ancient, he could 
boast of no powerful or illustrious con- 
nections, and this must be borne in 
mind, because Vittoria was never for- 
given for having climbed into a higher 
sphere than her birth warranted. Claudio 
was a studious man, who had proved 
himself a first-rate soldier, but he seems 
to pass through the series of events 
which befell his descendants like a 
shadow ; we only know that he sur- 
vived till the last act of the drama was 
played out. We see him at the begin- 
ning possessed of little money, no 
influence, eleven children and an 
ambitious wife. Vittoria, the tenth child, 
was still very young when the family 
abandoned their lovely little palace at 
Gubbio to take up their abode in Rome 
with a settled idea of improving their 
fortunes. An idea of this kind not 
uncommonly seized the collective mind 
of some quiet Italian household, every 
member of which henceforth devoted 
himself to its furtherance, even if it cost 
him his life. It became a mania rather 
than a pursuit. The most remarkable 
case may be traced in the annals of the 
Buonapartes (Italians to the backbone, 
and only to be understood from Italian 
standpoints), from the labours of Charles 
Buonaparte to get his sons and daughters 
placed in life, down to the great 
Napoleon’s division of Europe among 
his brothers and sisters. This craze took 


hold of the Gubbio household, but 
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Claudio merely let himself be carried 
along; the prime movers were the 
mother and a son of the name of 
Marcello. The mother’s name was 
Tarquinia ; it first occurred to her that 
the extraordinary beauty which made 
the little Vittoria the wonder of Gubbio 
could be turned to account for bettering 
the position of the family. It was an 
accepted notion among private persons, 
as it remained much later among royal 
houses, that daughters were chiefly use- 
ful as a means of contracting profitable 
alliances. The alliance chosen for the 
sixteen-year-old Vittoria, after several 
offers had been rejected, did not seem at 
first sight to denote a rise in life. She 
was betrothed to an excellent, but not 
very brilliant, young man named 
Francesco Peretti, whose grandfather 
had been little more than a peasant. 
It seemed hardly an equal match for a 
beautiful and highly-educated girl, poor, 
indeed, but of ancient lineage. The 
Accorambonis, however, knew what they 
were about. Francesco had an uncle— 
his mother’s brother—whose name he 
had assumed instead of his father’s, which 
was Mignucci. This uncle was a monk, 
known in religion as Fra Frelice, but he 
had already reached the Cardinalate, 
taking the name of the place whence 
the Perettis sprang, Montalto. A sure 
instinct told Tarquinia Accoramboni that 
he would rise still higher. In those days 
people would have almost sold their 
souls to be able to guess who would be 
the future Pope. The Accorambonis 
must have felt sure of Cardinal Montalto’s 
future elevation or they would not have 
married Vittoria to a man who was far 
from rich and below themselves in rank. 

There is no good evidence to prove 
that Vittoria and her husband did not 
live happily together. But there was 
this of fault in the marriage : the wife 
was cleverer, more cultivated than the 
husband, so that she must have taken 
the leading part, but she had not the 
judgment or the experience to use her 
power for the advantage of both. At 
sixteen she had already spent two years 
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in Rome, during which all the wits and 
poets of the town celebrated her per- 
fections. It was enough to turn any 
girl’s head. As a young wife, she had 
a passion for spending largely with little 
money to spend. ‘No doubt her mother 
encouraged her love of show and luxury. 
The young couple were soon plunged 
in debt, and the Cardinal, who then 
was not very rich himself, did not 
display much alacrity in coming to 
the rescue. The marriage took place 
in 1573. The adulation of Vittoria asa 
girl only increased after she was a 
married woman. 

A childless young wife whose beauty 
was the talk of Rome stood perilously 
exposed to gossip, but the assertion that 
Vittoria was unfaithful to her husband 
only rests on the word of her bitterest 
enemies. Nor was it ever openly put 
forward while she lived. One later 
story represents Cardinal Farnese as 
her lover, but this is considered quite 
impossible, and it has been shown also 
that an alleged love affair between her 
and the Duke of Bracciano before her 
marriage cannot have any groundwork 
of fact. The admitted falseness ofthese 
statements should make one think twice 
before believing that the Duke of Brac- 
ciano was her accepted lover during her 
husband’s lifetime. He was known to 
be her admirer, and that was more than 
sufficient in that time and place to give 
rise to the other hypothesis. Neither 
her husband nor her husband’s mother, 
with whom they lived, seems to have 
doubted her virtue. The appearance of 
all the outward circumstances of the 
case is, on this point, in her favour. 

Paolo Giordano Orsini, Duke of 
Bracciano, was twenty years older than 
Vittoria. He was the head of the great 
Roman family of Orsini and ruling prince 
of the Duchy of Bracciano. Among his 
kinsfolk were the greatest princes in 
Ital;, and altogether he was one of the 
most superb personages of the time. 
Personally he was judged to be equal or 
even superior to his great position. He 
delighted in splendour to a degree that 
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amazed beholders even in that lavish that he had killed his first wife, Isabella 
century, and that severely taxed his de Medici. She was accused of mis- 
revenues, though they were large. His conduct with a cousin of his own, an 
manners 
were agree- 
able and con- 
descending ; 
in ‘war he 
was known 
to have 
spared his 
soldiers as 
much as pos- 
sible, then an 
unusual trait, 
while his per- 
sonal valour 
was noto- 
rious. He 
distinguished 
himself par- 
ticularly: in 
the battle of 
Lepanto. A 
chronicler of 
the time 
ascribed to 
him ‘“ every 
supreme title 
of excel- 
lence; a 
noble — soul, 
surpassing 
liberality, 
royal hospi- 
tality; largely 
charitable, 
gloriously 
magnificent, 
wise as a 
ruler, gentle 
and humane 
to his de- 
pendents, of 
incompar- 
able cour- 
tesy.” 





THE “ FOUNTAIN OF JOVE” IN THE GARDENS OF THE PALAZZO MARTINENGO. 


It is true that there had been an “un- Orsini, and it appears that her relations, 
toward incident” in Paolo Giordano’s the Medicis of Florence, were deter- 
life, but, shocking as it may seem to us, mined that she should expiate the blot 
it shocked no one then. To put it on the family honour by death. Men, 
shortly, there is every reason to suppose deeply stained with crime, were so sen- 
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sitive about their sisters’ good name ! 
It is still uncertain whether the charge 
against her was true, but it is generally 
thought to have been so. After discuss- 
ing the matter with the Duke, Isabella’s 
brother parted from him with the 
words : “Remember that you are a Christ- 
ian and a gentleman.” Thus incited, 
Paolo Giordano invited his wife to join 
him at a country house to see some 
greyhounds, and after an evening pleas- 
antly passed, he murdered her, with 
some pains to make death instantaneous 
and unforeseen. 

We now come to the crucial moment 
in Vittoria’s life. Late one night a 
messenger brought a letter purporting 
to be sent by Marcello Accoramboni, 
who was outlawed for having killed a 
Pallavicini. The writer begged Fran- 
cesco Peretti to go to a lonely spot in 
Rome to speak with him on urgent busi- 
ness. Francesco’s mother and Vittoria 
herself (of this there is no doubt) im- 
plored him not to go; both warned him 
that the streets were very dangerous ; 
both suggested that the letter was a trap 
and a forgery, and that the object was 
robbery or worse, but the young man, 
who was brave, if not very clever, would 
not be dissuaded: he hastened to the 
appointed spot, where he was met, not 
by Marcello, but by bravos who murdered 
him. 

Marcello’s complicity might be dis- 
puted had he owned clean hands, but he 
was too likely a man to have committed 
his crime for us to doubt his guilt. His 
object was clear: the removal of the 
main obstacle to the Duke’s marriage 
with his sister, which would make the 
fortune, so he hoped, of all the Accoram- 
bonis. He was himself a chamberlain 
to the Duke, and he was well aware of 
his master’s infatuation for Francesco, 
Peretti’s wife—nay, it was said that he 
had stimulated that infatuation to fever- 
point by constantly talking in his presence 
of his sister’s beauty. The popular 
imagination did not stop there: it was 
very sure that a mysterious creature who 
was called a “Greek enchantress ” pre- 


pared potent love philtres from herbs 
which she gathered in nightly peregrina- 
tions at Bracciano and that these were 
administered to the Duke in his wine. 
No light is thrown on where Marcello 
discovered the witch, but he was never 
separated from her. 

The Cardinal was, of course, one. of 
the first to be informed that his nephew 
had been found murdered on the Roman 
highway. The holy man went to pray. 
Then, rising from his knees, he betook 
himself to the house where Francesco’s 
mother and wife were wailing and weep- 
ing, and, it seems, demanded an investi- 
gation into the authorship of the crime, 
but Cardinal Montalto counselled, or 
rather commanded, composure and no 
inquiries. Soon after, among the visitors 
who went to condole with him was the 
Duke of Bracciano : on both sides the 
interview was most cordial. His line of 
conduct silenced Roman tongues. All his- 
torians have assumed that he was merely 
dissimulating with an_ ability never 
equalled ; this is probably true, though 
it might be argued that his suspicions 
were of later growth: many instances 
could be recalled of minds being con- 
sumed and corroded by suspicion which, 
at first, did not even enter into them. 
But it would be too much to affirm that 
this was the case with the future Sixtus V. 

Though Vittoria wept, her tears, un- 
fortunately for herself, were soon dried. 
No doubt she had never deeply loved 
Francesco Peretti ; her scheming mother 
perhaps instilled into her, all through, a 
grain of contempt for the peasant’s 
grandson. There were no children to 
bind them together. If she had passed 
a year in decorous seclusion, no one 
would have ventured to say a word 
against her, but she committed the irre- 
trievable error of drying her tears pre- 
maturely. 

A priest came to her with a message 
from the Duke of Bracciano to the effect 
that he had made a vow long ago to 
marry her if she ever became a widow. 
This vow is the most serious piece of 
evidence against the Duke in connection 
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with the murder of Peretti, for, assuming 
that Marcello knew of it, he was doubt- 
less encouraged by it to plan the crime. 
Vittoria appeared to be surprised, and 
urged that the inequality between her 
own rank and that of her suitor made 
such a match impossible, but the priest 
overcame her scruples and induced her, 
almost at once, to go through a form of 
private marriage with Paolo Giordano, 
which was to be made public in five or 
six months. 

It has been often repeated that she 
cannot have been attracted to the Duke 
by any motive except ambition. He 
weighed sixteen stone and had a diffi- 
culty in finding a charger that could 
carry him ; how then, it is asked, could 
any woman admire him? Whether 
Vittoria admired him or not, everything 
seems to show that she had for him as 


strong an attachment as she was capable 
of feeling for any one, nor is this sur- 
prising when we remember what was 
said of his power of winning all hearts. 
Besides this, there is the fact of his 
passion for her, which is really a sufficient 
explanation, for of women very true it is, 
that “ love exempteth nothing loved from 
love.” 

The secret marriage took place, but it 
was not long a secret, and every attempt 
was made to induce Vittoria to purchase 
safety for herself by giving up the Duke. 
To all threats and entreaties she answered 
that she was his wedded wife and that 
only force could separate her from her 
husband. Never but once did her spirit 
give way, which was when, by means of 
a forged letter, she was made to think 
that he repudiated her: on this she 
attempted to commit suicide. So far 
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from there being truth in it, Paolo 
Giordano repeated the marriage cere- 
mony three or four times to make it the 
more binding, till, at last, he carried her 
in triimph to Bracciano as his duchess. 

Before that happened, however, Vit- 
toria had many trials. The storm of 
jealousy and opposition raised by her 
marriage caused her to be thrown into 
prison and shut up in convents, all with 
a view to frightening her into taking the 


veil or marrying some one else! During . 


her imprisonment she displayed such 
firmness and dignity and sweetness of 
manner that her very jailers worshipped 
her : the governor of Sant’ Angelo begged 
her to be godmother to his new-born 
little daughter. 

Her detention grew to be a public 
scandal. She was the Dreyfus of the 
day ; the “affair” was talked about all 
over Italy, and S. Charles Borromeo 
thought it his duty to interfere: “ If she 
is guilty,” he said, “punish her; if 
innocent, let her go.” On that she was 
set free. 

She might now have enjoyed her new 
honours as Duchess of Bracciano un- 
molested had it not been for an event 
once desired by her family, but which 
was destined to prove her bane, the 
elevation of her first husband’s uncle to 
the papal throne. The election of Car- 
dinal Montalto, a seemingly feeble old 
man, witha stick and a quavering voice, 
caused amazement, but it was explained 
by the supposition that each party voted 
for him in the hope of making him its 
tool. By some his self-control on the 
death of his nephew was thought to 
have increased his chances; his chief 
strength, however, undoubtedly was his 
apparent weakness. When Cardinal 
Montalto became Sixtus VI. the infir- 
mities of age vanished; the staff was 
thrown away and the trembling voice 
became the most terrible in Europe. 

His desire for vengeance, long re- 
pressed, burst forth like a conflagration. 
Warned in time, the Duke of Bracciano 
discovered that his health (which was in 
reality shattered) required change of 


air. Venice, then the safest place in 
Italy, was the climate which he thought 
best suited to him. There he went, and 
there he seems to have meant to remain, 
but Vittoria persuaded him to leave the 
city of the lagunes for the pure and 
mild country air of the most beautiful of 
Italian lakes. The particulars of the 
arrangement by which they took tempo- 
rary possession of the palazzo at Salo 
have not come to light, but as I have 
said already, it is almost certain that it 
was lent, not let, to them. There is no 
other case of its having been occupied 
by any one but its masters in all those 
centuries. We find them installed in it 
in the autumn of 1585. Salo was under 
Venetian rule, but it would have been 
far safer for them to stay in Venice itself, 
where exiles, voluntary or involuntary, 
were under the immediate protection of 
the whole might of the Republic. 
Strangely enough, they do not seem to 
have realised that the Pope was by no 
means their only enemy. 

Meanwhile, Sixtus prepared a case 
against Paolo Giordano with the inten- 
tion. of preventing him, at all events, 
from returning tohis duchy. The worst 
charactersamong the Duke’s dependents 
were collected in Rome and placed 
under arrest for debt and other small 
infractions of the law; by this means 
they were got into the Pope’s power, 
and their testimony was then taken with 
a view to incriminating their master in 
the murder of Peretti. Evidence so 
obtained would be almost valueless. 

The Duke and Duchess established 
themselves in sumptuous state at Salo, 
and spent their leisure in splendid pas- 
times on the lake. They seem to have 
had no gloomy presentiments, or, if they 
had any, they were determined to banish 
care by giving themselves up to the 
enjoyment of their lovely surroundings. 
It must be supposed that the Duke was 
feeling pretty well when he took part in 
these sports, but his health suddenly 
grew worse, and he died on the 13th of 
November, 1585. 

Vittoria was so overcome with grief 
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that her attendants feared that she would 
take her own life ; but the sense of what 
was fitting roused her ; she had a por- 


husband, and when this last duty was 
performed, she left Salo for Padua. Her 
grief was undoubtedly genuine ; during 


THE PALAZZO MARTINENGO AT SALO ON THE LAGO DI GARDA. 


trait made of her husband and caused 
his remains to be embalmed and de- 
posited in the church of the Cappucines ; 
which forms a sort of private chapel to 
the palazzo ; here she directed that they 
should be kept till Don Virginio Orsini, 
the Duke’s son by Isabella de Medici, 
came to claim them. The Cappucines, 
whose order had been generously fav- 
oured bythe Duke at Bracciano, accepted 
the trust, and inscribed an imposing 
epitaph on the memorial stone, but, in 
the end, the Pope ordered them to efface 
the epitaph and throw the body out of 
doors, with which command they reluc- 
tantly complied. 

Vittoria wrote suitable letters to several 
princes to announce the death of her 


Paolo Giordano’s different attacks of 
illness she had nursed him with unre- 
mitting care. We cannot tell whether 
she believed that he died a natural death ; 
on the whole it is probable that this was 
the case, though popular suspicion fell, 
not on the Pope, but on another relent- 
less foe, now unmasked, the Grand Duke 
Francesco de Medici. Possibly this 
enmity had been at work, in the dark, 
for a much longer period than any 
writer on these events has hitherto sur- 
mised. This prince was capable of any 
atrocity. His relationship to the Duke’s 
son, then thirteen years of age, had made 
him secretly disapprove of the Duke’s 
second marriage, and, even, before Paolo 
Giordano died, he may have been in- 
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formed of a will made at Venice, in 
which, while he left to his son his 
full rights as successor to the duchy, 
he made Vittoria heiress to most of 
his personal property, an imprudent 
measure, since but for this the widowed 
Duchess of Bracciano might have lived 
out her days in peace. 

Vittoria took up her abode at Padua 
in an old palace which at present is 
inhabited by my friend, Professor Favaro, 
who is editing Galileo’s letters for the 
Italian Government. She lived in strict 
retirement, only receiving the visits of 
the great ladies of Padua, who came in 
a body to condole with her. Every one 
was struck by her matchless beauty, to 
which her sorrow lent a pathetic charm. 

Her young brother, Flaminio, came 
from Rome to console her ; no dark sus- 
picion rested at least on him, and he had 
much of his sister’s beauty and accom- 
plishments. Ill fortune would have it 
that not only Flaminio, but also Marcello, 
hastened to Padua, where he soon 
asserted his evil proclivities by murdering 
one of his servants to whom he owed 
money. 

Presently there arrived at Padua a 
kinsman of the Duke and of Don Virginio, 
whose name was Ludovico Orsini, and 
who had started for Salo as soon as the 
news of the Duke’s death reached 
Florence. Finding that Vittoria had 
left that place, he altered his route and 
followed her to Padua. Don Ludovico’s 
avowed mission was to arrange amicably 
the questions arising out of the will. 
He represented his boy cousin, and also 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, whose first 
plan had been to induce the Pope to 
declare proved Paolo Giordano’s part in 
the murder of Peretti, which would have 
rendered his second marriage void and 
his willinvalid. The Pope was, perhaps, 
too cautious to agree to this scheme ; in 
any case it was abandoned, and it has 
been thought that, as an alternative, the 
Grand Duke dispatched Ludovico Orsini 
with express orders to have Vittoria 
murdered. He was quite capable of 
doing this, but the character of Ludovico 





‘makes one unwilling to believe that he 








was guilty of such cold-blooded premedi- 
tation. He was a man of fine parts, on 
whom the Republic of Venice had re- 
cently conferred the appointment of 
Governor of Corfu, to assume which he 
was on the point of starting. It seems 
morelikely that the Grand Duke trusted to 
Ludovico’s well-known hasty temper and 
to Vittoria’s inflexible soul when she 
thought her rights were concerned, to 
sow dissension between them. At first 
the interviews were courteous Vittoria 
showed herself willing to respect the 
proved rights of the young heir, but she 
declined to surrender the things which 
the Duke had expressly left to her. 
Then came Marcello’s stupid crime, 
which enraged Ludovico with the whole 
Accoramboni family. Vittoria also 
especially incurred his wrath by refusing 
to give up certain holy objects which the 
Duke wore suspended to his neck. At 
last, angry and impatient, Ludovico 
resolved to cut short the discussion by 
having her murdered. He had certain 
hangers-on, among whom was a noble- 
man of shady antecedents, and he com- 
missioned these wretches to do the deed. 
They easily found a band of men of the 
lowest class to assist them. One reason 
for thinking that Ludovico acted from 
sudden fury is that, as a servant of the 
Venetian Republic, he was certain to 
receive at its hands most rigorous 
punishment. He sacrificed his life and 
a splendid career to a fit of barbarous 
rage. 

It was the 22nd day of December, the 
eve of S, Victoria, and in preparation for 
her saint’s day Vittoria had taken the 
Communion. The evening was drawing 
in; she was pacing her sleeping-room 
with a rosary in her hand, while in a 
larger sala Flaminio was singing a 
Miserere to the accompaniment of. his 
lute. A few friends were with him of 
his rank and age. Suddenly, twenty- 
five masked and disguised men rushed 
up the stairs to the light of flaring 
torches, and into the sala, where one of 
them fired a mortal shot at Flaminio, 
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who was yet able to drag himself to his 
sister’s room, the murderers following 
him. She was found kneeling before 
her crucifix. One of the assassins (it 
was the “noble” ringleader) began to 
tear open the handkerchief folded across 
her chest. “1 pardon you,” she said, 
“but I wish to die dressed.” The man 
stabbed her under her left breast ; then, 
while two others held her, he stabbed 
again and again, using the foulest 
language. “Jesus,” she cried, her eyes 
fixed on the crucifix, and finally, as the 
breath left her, she repeated, “ 1 pardon 
you.” “What have we done?” ex- 
claimed the recoiling murderer, “ What 
have we done? We have killed a 
saint !”’ 

As her lovely form lay in the Church 
of the Eremitani before burial, all Padua 
went to see it, and marvelled how a 
mortal could have been so fair. 

The State of Venice had Ludovico 
Orsini strangled in prison, and nearly all 
the assassins and accomplices were 
put to death — twenty-one persons. 
Count Paganello, the ringleader, was 
stabbed with the knife with which he 
slew Vittoria. Marcello tried to escape 
with his “Greek enchantress,”’ but on 
the Pope’s urgent demand, they were 
handed over to his jurisdiction, and both 
were executed at Ancona, 
Marcello nominally for the 
murder of the’ servant; his 
companion, I suppose, as a ( 
witch—for I do not know 4 
that there was any definite 
charge against her. Marcello 
died bravely, the first thing 
that he had ever done well. 

So the river of blood ceased. 

It is strange that no one 
has pointed out the analogy 
between this story and that of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Mary 
married Bothwell after the 
murder of Darnley, and Vit- 
toria married Orsini after the 
murder of Peretti, but while 
Mary has found a host of 
apologists, Vittoria’s only 


modern defender has been Ludwig 
Tieck, who wrote a novel in 1840 to 
prove her innocence, an attempt in 
which he might have been more suc- 
cessful had he not so misread her 
character as to credit her with a 
simplicity bordering on idiocy. English 
readers will always know her by the 
lurid delineation given in Webster's 
great—perhaps his greatest—play, The 
Tragedy of Paolo Giordano Ursini, Duke 
of Brachiano, with the Life and Death of 
Vittoria Corombona, the famous Venetian 
Curtizan. The last two words are 
enough to show that Webster must not 
be taken as an accurate historian, for 
she was neither Venetian 
courtezan. Whence 

did he get his 


nor a 
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version of the events? Later writers have, 
one and all, drawn on an anonymous 
chronicler whose MS. exists in sundry 
Roman libraries ; the author obtained his 
knowledge through a nephew of Pope 
Sixtus V.,and he could scarcely, therefore, 
write impartially, a fact which makes 
one inquire if too implicit faith has not 
been placed on his narrative. Be that 
as it may, he was not Webster’s 
authority, for the MS. was written after 
the play. Perhaps the poet learnt some- 
thing from unwritten ballad literature ; 
then, as now, doggerel ballads grew up 
like mushrooms in a night after any 
tragic event ; for instance, only a day or 
two after the murder of King Humbert 
I heard a blind ballad singer at Spezia 
drawling out a dismal lay with the re- 
frain, E morto il Re! Webster knew of 
these ballads, as he mentions them in 
several of his plays; in the Devil’s Law- 
suit he speaks of scurrilous ballads being 
made out ef any sensational trial, and 
makes some one regret that “he cannot 
write his own ballad,” as he fears that 
he will be “ roguishly abused in metre.” 
But although he mixes up events and 
characters, he is too minutely informed 
on some points for him to have relied 
solely on ballads. Perhaps the desire 
for further knowledge was one reason 
that he was so long in writing the play, 
which was produced in 1612, twenty- 
seven years after Vittoria’s death, but 
he seems to have begun it at a much 
earlier date. People twitted him for 
being so long about it, as may be seen 
from his address “to the reader,” in 
which he quotes the story of how, when 
an inferior poet scorned Euripides for 
having written only three verses in three 
days while he himself had written three 
hundred, the Greek dramatist retorted : 
‘Thou tellest truth, but here’s the diffe- 
rence—thine shall only be read for three 
days, whereas mine shall continue three 
ages.” 

It is likely that Webster owed much 
to that unacknowledged fount whence 
all his compeers drew, the talk of home- 
returned travellers. Supposing this to 


have been the case, it raises an interest- 
ing question, for if such reports reflected 
current Italian opinion, they would not 
have been all of one complexion. 

Immediately after her death, Vittoria 
was certainly regarded by many as a 
much injured woman, and, as she left no 
powerful descendants, such sympathy 
must have been disinterested.. The 
Bishop of Fossombrone preached a 
sermon in memory of her, in which he 
refrained from alluding to her physical 
perfections, but held up for admiration 
“her life, modesty, prudence, goodness, 
dignity.” He concluded by saying: 
“Let us all pray to be admitted to the 
heavenly mansions where she is already 
enjoying perpetual bliss.” Had this view 
of the matter ever reached Webster’s 
ears? It sometimes seems to me that 
he does actually represent two streams 
of opinion; that his Vittoria speaks 
occasionally as if she were not so much 
“innocence dissembling,”’ to borrow 
Charles Lamb’s phrase, as really inno- 
cent. There are moments in the play 
when you might think it was written by 
two persons, one of whom thought her 
innocent and the other guilty. The 
portrait cannot have been wholly 
imaginary; the indomitable courage 
with which he endows her, she actually 
possessed. 

A brave spirit is shown in the won- 
derful death scene :— 


. I shall welcome death 
As princes do some great ambassadors, 
I'll meet thy weapon half way... . 


And now I would ask, what would 
have been the effect on the spectators if, 
instead of this death scene, finely con- 
ceived as it is, Webster had reproduced 
one still finer, the real one? It would 
lend itself easily to dramatic repre- 
sentation. Vittoria with her beads, 
Flaminio with his lute, the sweet, solemn 
sound of the Miserere, the repose and 
religious gloom of the evening hour ; 
then, the inroad of wild figures in 
grotesque disguises, brandishing torches 
and wielding arquebuses and daggers ; 
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the shot fired at Flaminio, the savage 
attack of the foul-mouthed assassin on 
the woman kneeling before the crucifix ; 
Vittoria’s bearing, as brave as in the 
play, but how much more touching in its 
feminine modesty and forgiving grace ! 
Finally, the murderer’s horrified cry: 
“What have we done? We have killed 
a saint !” 

Such a scene, well acted, would create 
an intense impression, but would the 
audience at any theatre in the world 
accept it or endure it as the winding-up 
of the story as told by Webster ? 


Of recent writers on the tragic events, 
by far the best informed is Count 
Domenico Guoli, but his book rather 
overwhelms one with minor details and 
dry records. J. Addington Symonds 
hardly treated Vittoria with the penetra- 
tion that lends its highest value to most 
of his work on the Italian Renaissance. 
I think that he had some idea of return- 
ing to her. When he came to see me 
the year before he died, he was im- 
mensely interested to hear, what he did 
not know before, that it was in our 
house that Orsini died. 


SK 


A SONG OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ 
WAR 
Translated from the French 
By E. D. Y. DAWSON 


RAVE sight, I ween, are the men at arms, 


Mounted and barbed, in their arrays ! 
And the slant of the sun on the bare steel charms 
Where the golden gleam of The Standard sways ! 
And the sting of the string when the arrow swarms! 
Ha! but the Lombard learned our ways! 
And the ringing cry, and the wild alarms! 


Gentles on ! 


Where is he that stays? 


Sting the string! let the bombards roar! 
Spout the flame from the cannons large ! 
Hold steeds no more to chafe and to paw! 
Bray trumpets—Up! To the charge! 

Rich ransom our pouch enlarge ! 

And the shame of our fame through the land 
Ring, till Paris on Seine’s fair marge 
Shudder to hear but the name of our band! 





THE ADVENTURES OF AGA MIRZA 
By AQUILA KEMPSTER 


NUMBER IV 





T was shortly after my first visit to 
the house in the Lal Bazaar that a 
very curious case came under my observa- 
tion which seemed to show that the gods 
were still alive and quite as difficult of 
comprehension as ever. It all came out 
of the trouble the monkey had with the 
crow. The crow was one of the usual 
big, bold ruffians that are conspicuous by 
their size and audacity all over the 
Indian.Empire. Why they should have 
been deified by the Parsee is beyond 
conception, as they are probably the 
worst scalawags of their size in the 
country. This particular specimen was 


camping out one hot afternoon in the 
sal tree that shaded Marshall’s veranda. 


The monkey—Peter by name—was a 
little brown imp with a curly tail, the 
familiar of the bungalow and the despair 
of Abdulla Din, the chief cook and bottle- 
washer, whose principal duty was to 
keep him out of mischief. 

It was the habit of Peter, by the grace 
of Abdulla, to dine twice daily under the 
shady sal tree, and it was during these 
meals that he had learned to hate 
crow with an unholy hate. He could 
not nap for a moment during a meal but 
he was sure to wake with a start at the 
flapping of wings, just in time to see a 
great black thing whirring up into the 
tree. Of course his best bone was gone, 
and all that he could do would be to sit 
and pull faces and use doubtful language, 
while his enemy picked the bone with 
many a derisive “caw.” 

Although Peter was game to the core, 
he realised after several encounters that 
he couldn’t afford to give away weight 
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OUT OF HIS CLASS 


to the crows. Their beaks were too hard 
and sharp ; they would swoop on him 
suddenly from behind, give one ‘vicious 
dig and away ere he could turn and 
retaliate. So, though he was more than 
ready to tackle a cobra, or even a stray 
bandakoot if necessary, he began to look 
askance at the crows. 

On this particular afternoon Marshall 
was lying or his cot at the open window, 
a few yards from where Peter was 
discussing his supper. After a few 
mouthfuls of rice the monkey took up 
a tempting looking bone and dallied with 
it languidly for awhile, glancing surrepti- 
tiously up into the treemeantime. Then 
he sat, apparently thinking hard for a 
few moments. Marshall declares that 
he then turned and deliberately closed 
one eye in his direction, but that probably 
is fiction—anyway, he laid the bone down 
and himself with it, his eyes closed 
drowsily, and in a moment to all seeming 
he was fast asleep. 

Of course, the crow up in the tree was 
waiting for this; yet he hesitated 
(possibly he had seen the monkey’s 
wink); then, contrary to his usual 
custom, he gave a loud challenging 
“caw!” and an instant later another. 
These unusual demonstrations must have 
taxed Peter’s nérves considerably ; but he 
remained immovable. The crow hopped 
to one of the lower branches and tried 
again; this failing to stir the monkey, 
the deified one lighted gingerly on the 
ground, eyeing the situation still suspici- 
ously, with head cocked first this side, 
then that. 

The bone certainly was very close to 
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the monkey, but—well—— Getting a 
sudden spasm of courage, he made a 
long, low, feet-forward dive at it. The 
same instant Peter dived, too, also feet 
forward, and head held back well out of 
range. They met with a thud, and 
Peter, burying his four paws in the bird’s 
feathers, put all his pent up hatred into 
one vicious tug, then sprang back and 
away over the veranda railing, lighting 
on the cot beside Marshall, chattering 
and grinning and wav- 
ing aloft the enemy’s 
feathers exultingly. 

His triumph was short 
lived, for the demora- 
lised bird recovered and 
made a sudden dash for 
the window, bent on 
vengeance; but he 
halted at the sill on 
catching sight of Mar- 
shall, who, however, was 
so convulsed with 
laughter that he could 
not have interfered if he 
would. 

Peter, seeing his place 
of sanctuary invaded so 
boldly by the avenger, 
promptly turned tail and 
fled, dropping his _tro- 
phies as he went. He 
reached the top of the 
door at the first scramble 
and then landed with 
a flying leap up among 
the rafters. His jump 
disturbed the dust, and 
something else. 

It fell straight and 
true to the nose of the 
laughing man _ below, 
changing his laughter 
to a howl of pain and 
anger. A boot went 
flying at the sacred one 
and some fluent ver- 
nacular at Peter, and 
then the man turned to 
hit him. 

“Hey, boy! 


find what had 


Abdulla Din, I say! 


His nose 
“ Hither aow! Come 


Hey! you son of an owl!”, 
was very painful. 
here !”’ 

“ Ache, sahib,” answered the Maho- 
metan, entering on the instant and 
bowing at the door. 

“Here! What’s this, eh? 
did it come from, you rascal ? 
it?” 

Did the man’s face stiffen slightly as 
his eyes fell on the object Marshall held? 

If so, his master 
did not remark it, 
but continued turn- 
ing the thing over 
curiously. It was 


Where 
What is 


For the space of ten seconds the two men stood, each weighing 


the other. 


a small, dark ball, apparently of jade, 
and covered with a delicate network of 
silver filigree; a pretty toy, if such it 
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could be called. Fortunately, it had 
fallen from his nose to the cot instead 
of the floor, and so was uninjured. 

He looked up and straight into the 
khansamah’s eyes as the man answered 
his rough questioning, and a sudden 
feeling of distrust and repugnance took 
the place of his anger as the fellow 
spoke smoothly : 

“Sahib, I know not. I cannot rightly 
see; but if the sahib will show——” 
stretching out his hand. And then he 
paused, for the sahib was looking at him 
with a curling lip. 

For the space of ten seconds the two 
men stood, each weighing the other. 
And Peter sat above, watching them 
with an anxious face. Then Marshall 
spoke : 

“So? Then it does not matter. I 
will keep it and see if the police sahib 
knows of it, in case it is, as I suspect, 
stolen property. Now go.” 

That night a storm, the first of the 
monsoons, blew up chill, and hearing 
Peter chattering and moaning on the 
veranda, Marshall opened the window 
and let him in, to the little fellow’s huge 
delight. He made him up a nest on the 
floor at the foot of the cot, and then 
turned in himself and soon was fast 
asleep. 

Just at that hour before dawn when 
the night is chilliest he woke with a 
start, aroused by a piercing shriek. 

“Ca hai! what is it? Who's there?” 
he challenged, staring out into the dark 
room, while his hand groped for his 
revolver. There was no answer save 
the moans of the monkey. He thought, 
on first starting up, he had seen some- 
thing white melting from the foot of the 
bed toward the door; but, being half 
asleep, could not be sure. The monkey 
came limping to him for sympathy when 
he struck a light, and he saw that the 
little paw held up for his inspection was 
crushed and badly bruised, for all the 

world as if it had been trodden on. 

The next morning Peter’s attitude 
toward Abdulla was one of impotent 
malice. From one coign of vantage and 
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another he chattered and gibed and 
mowed, a picture of nervous hate. 
Marshall might have found food for 
reflection in this had he not been so 
engrossed in his morning mail as to be 
oblivious to all else. There was an order 
from the surgeon general to proceed to 
Bombay by the night express and report 
immediately for emergency duty at the 
Byculla hospital. And so the luck began 
to work. 

That night Abdulla—having received 
his discharge with quiet indifference— 
also left for Bombay, herding with a 
crowd of low-caste natives on the floor 
of a fourth-class carriage in the same 
train as his late master. He had shaved 
off his big, black beard, leaving only a 
fierce mustache. With this and one or 
two minor changes of costume the sleek 
khansamah had vanished utterly, leaving 
in his place as truculent looking a border 
man as one would wish to see. 

It was during the journey to Bombay 
that Marshall discovered that the charm 
which had come to him so strangely, 
possessed puzzling properties. He was 
toying with the trinket when he found 
that it unscrewed from the centre, and 
the interior revealed what at first he 
took to be a large diamond ; but while 
examining it he noticed, to his astonish- 
ment, that it began to cloud, and then to 
clear, and then to cloud again as though 
from some inner pulse. Later he found 
by experiment that these pulses were in 
some subtle manner in direct sympathy 
with his own mental state while he held 
the stone. Again, he noted that the 
colour of the stone changed upon 
occasion from clear crystal to blood red, 
and at these times the pulse grew fast— 
so fast that the interior seemed like an 
angry, boiling caldron, and he could not 
help noticing that at such times his own 
mentality was, from some cause, similarly 
disturbed. Not unnaturally, he arrived 
at the conclusion that the stone had in 
some manner been sensitized so as to 
take impressions from the nearest mental 
magnetism. And then, not being 
interested in psychic things, he put the 
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charm away in an old cabinet, and in 
his waking hours, at least, forgot it. 

‘In his sleep, however, it was different. 
He seemed at this time to dream all the 
evil dreams that imagination could 
evolve, and the climax ever was the 
little jade case with its pulsing crystal, 
till he learned, when all escape seemed 
cut off and just before utter despair 
seized him, to look to the help which 
it brought always. 

He was clinging one night to a rock 
in a whirling storm of wind and rushing 
waters. A gull, swept before the howling 
gale, was caught, and its drowned body 
tossed high on the crest of a monster 
sea. The sky and the sea met before his 
eyes. He heard them roar and hiss at 
him. He knew the end was near, and 


yet he found himself listening; and his 
ear caught a bubbling sound beneath the 
din of surges, and as they closed over 
him they changed from slate to gold and 
then to crimson, and it was the inner 
pulse of the crystal and to its soothing 
lullaby he slept peacefully and without 


fear. 

Marshall was at the time of the 
transfer to Bombay just an Indian army 
assistant apothecary, drawing seventy- 
five rupees per month in an up-country 
station. He was white, of English 
parents, and a fine shot, otherwise in no 
way different from the thousands of 
others of the same ilk. His ambitions 
had been simply nil outside of his 
shikarri work; at that he had made a 
reputation second to none in the 
Empire. 

But once in Bombay he seemed to 
awaken suddenly. He became inde- 
fatigable. After his hospital work—and 
it was anything but light—he took up 
his medical studies where he had 
dropped them and read his way steadily 
up, passing his final exams. with infinite 
credit. Then he took up special lines 
in medical and civil service affairs. He 
developed naturally. Yet he had unusual 
success. In five years he was a man 
whom people noted as a person of 
mark, and other men of achievement 


began to seek him out and to show their 
appreciation of his ability. 

It was about this time that Slape and 
he met—at some scientific society, I 
believe—and, discovering that they had 
interests in common, they joined forces 
in chemical problems that both were 
investigating. Later Mirza and I met 
him and we fraternized. So it happened 
that one evening we were smoking in 
his comfortable library. We had not 
been there long when Slape turned up— 
he always does when there’s anything 
good on. 

He was chock-full of a new experi- 
ment, as usual, and for the next half 
hour the air grew heavy with chemical 
symbols such as: “Yes, I got the salt 
from H2SO04xBaO2H2= BaSO4x2 
OH2.” 

“Ah, yes! I see; your acid reacting 
on the base.” 

Then they argued as to the basic or 
acid character of the properties of the 
oxides of an element, Marshall holding 
up his end of the argument in a fashion 
that inspired respect. 

It must have been fearfully dry work 
for Mirza; but he sat smoking with z 
face full of apparent interest, and even 
seemed disappointed when I howled 
at the men to shut up and give us a 
chance. 

Marshall laughed and went to the 
sideboard, saying: “ Here, you chaps ! 
Here’s a thing I want you to see, and 
I'll bet it’s a chemical problem that even 
Dicky here can’t solve.” And he rolled 
the little jade ball on the table. 

I took the thing up first and examined 
it curiously, then as our host called out 
“Twist it, Sutton!” I twisted, and, 
opening the case, saw the strange stone. 
I gave a gasp as the others bent over 
me. “Adiamond! Here, you fellows ! 
Don’t breathe on it. Confound you, I 
can’t see it!” And while I tried to rub 
the mist away, Marshall chuckled and 
finally burst into a roar as he saw my 
blank face when I failed. 

Then we heard the story of how he 
had got the stone, and, suspecting his 
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servant, had gone to the police, but had 
failed to hear anything of its owner, and 
so finally had kept it until he had grown 
attached to it. 

While he was talking Slape was 
studying the crystal carefully, sometimes 
bending down over it as if torhide it 
from the rest of us. When Marshall 
finished, he asked abruptly : “ After you 
got it, what happened ?” 

Marshall looked puzzled a moment. 
“Happened?” he echoed at length. 
“T don’t quite understand. Nothing 
that I recollect. I came to Bombay the 
next night, if I remember rightly.” 

“So! You were in the subordinate 
medical department then, with no ambi- 
tions and no prospects, eh?” Marshall 
nodded, evidently wondering what he 
was driving at. ‘‘And now,” continued 
Dick, “I'll call on these two chaps to 
witness there’s not a fellow in the depart- 
ment that’s not either proud or jealous 
of you. You’ve risen from a rank out- 
sider—no offence, more honour to you— 
to be a house surgeon to your own 
college hospital ; you’ve written a book 
on Thanatophidia that bids fair to be our 
college textbook ; it’s certainly opened 
my eyes about snake bites, though where 
on earth you got your data beats me 
altogether. You’ve got this far in five 
years, with no favour, and the promise 
is that in five more you'll be one of the 
biggest medical guns in the country 
or ” 

“Well?” questioned his host, seeing 
he had stopped suddenly. 

“Never mind, old man; but remember 
your luck began the day you found this 
thing. Take care you don’t lose it. 
There’s many a man would sell his soul 
for the bare chance of stealing it; and 
they wouldn’t be all natives either. And 
remember another thing. It’s the fashion 
nowadays to steal such things, so don’t 
trust anybody. You can’t tell what’s 
slumbering down in your best friend’s 
soul.” 

He spoke so solemnly that we were all 
a little startled. Mirza was the first to 
break the rather awkward silence. 


“ What is it, Dick?” 

Dick handed him the stone, that was 
pulsing like a living thing. I saw Mirza’s 
dark face pale as it lay in his hands, 
then his lips moved slightly, and he 
walked over the room to Marshall, hand- 
ing him the crystal, and saying as he 
bowed gravely : 

“You will pardon me for adding my 
word to his. He is right. I, as you 
know, am supposed to be rich. Iama 
Rajput prince, heir to one of the oldest 
thrones in the world—an exile, it is true, 
but still envied by most. I love my life 
and the ways of it, yet I tell you that I 
would willingly give up all—my name 
and my hopes and my power—to stand 
alone and naked in the world with only 
that in the palm of my hand.” He 
paused and looked earnestly at Marshall 
fora moment. Then he added: “ You 
cannot understand these things. Your 
temperament is not quite as ours. But 
it does not matter so long as you keep 
your charm. You will fill up the measure 
of your possibilities whatever they may 
be; more no man can do, though his 
stars work ever so strongly.” 

Just how much impressed Marshall 
was by all this I couldn’t tell. For my 
part I always had thought Mirza and 
Slape were a bit too eager on such 
things to be quite trustworthy, and 
Marshall hardly can be blamed for 
thinking the same. Probably he realised 
how hard he had worked for success, 
and to have the credit given to a 
trumpery external possession must have 
been trying. 

Slape told me afterward that it was 
a divining glass of the rarest kind, 
infinitely superior to the great crystal 
of Narda, the Egyptian ; and that there 
was a wonderful future before Marshall 
if he only held on to it. 

A year later Marshall volunteered for 
the front in the last Afghan trouble and 
there won the Victoria Cross for con- 
spicuous bravery under fire. Later he 
was promoted to acting surgeon-major, 
and at this time Slape received a letter 
and a package from him. The package 
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contain- 

ed _ the 
jade ball 

in a little 
leather 
case, and 
the letter 
said that 
as Slape 
thought 


the 
trinklet valuable 
he had enclosed 
it for his care, 
as the fighting 


was pretty 
rough and he 
might go under 
and lose _ it; 
and, besides, he 
was tired of 
thinking __ that 
possibly he 
owed his suc- 
cess to anything 
but his own 
efforts, and so 
he intended to 
show his friends that he could float alone. 
Slape showed me the letter and then 
made me go with him to the safety 
deposit vaults and see the case locked 
in a fire- and thief-proof cell. As he 
turned away he said abruptly, “ Now, 
watch out!” 
No. 229. October, 1902. 
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In the next report from 
the front we read, “ Act- 
ing Surgeon-Major Mar- 
shall badly wounded.” 
Then followed glow- 
ing account of the work 
of a sepoy who had 

brought the doctor 
in under fire, saving 
his life and getting 
him safely 
back to the 

rear. 
“See how it 
works?” 
growled 
Slape. But 
for the life 
of me I 
couldn’t; 


She wore at her waist a 
curtous little jade ball. 


the luck was as good 

in saving him as it was 

bad in getting him 

bowled over. Besides, 
I was sick of Slape’s harping on “ luck.” 
If ever a man earned his spurs worthily 
it was Marshall. 

He came down on sick leave. He 
had had a pretty close call. An Afghan 
knife had carved his helmet and then, 
fortunately, had slipped on his skull, 
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leaving, nevertheless, an ugly scalp 
wound and jarring the brain, so that 
he dropped as though he had been shot 
in his tracks. Fever and exposure had 
done the rest, and he contemplated a 
long rest before he got in harness 
again. 

He had brought with him the man 
who had saved his life, and to our 
astonishment we heard that it was 
Abdulla Din, his old khansamah. He 
had enlisted at the beginning of the 
trouble, and, strangely enough, had been 
in the same skirmish with his old master. 
I saw him the first day I called and 
was anything but favourably impressed. 
Still, it’s pretty hard to diagnose an 
Afghan. 

Slape returned the crystal at the first 
opportunity and tried to point a moral 
from the wound; but I don’t think he 
succeeded well, as his temper was short 
for some time after when we referred to 
Marshall. 

Of course, the man with the Victoria 
Cross was a big man indeed, and for a 
while, after he got stronger, we lost 
sight of him in the social whirl. Then 
the news of his engagement to a certain 
commissioner’s daughter nearly took 
our breath away. She was a star in the 
firmament of Viceregal society, and her 
dot was mentioned with a breath of 
awe. ‘See how it works ?” said Slape, 
and I did begin to waver. 

Soon after the announcement we saw 
her. It was at the engagement ball, and 
she wore at her waist a curious little 
jade ball, artistically netted with silver 
filigree. It was a pretty ornament 
and much admired by the guests who 
noticed it. 

That was the.beginning of the end. 
Two days afterward Abdulla Din, Mar- 
shall’s trusted bearer, called with a note 
purporting to come from his master and 
delivered the same with many salaams 
to the girlk The note was a clever 
forgery, and he received in return for 
it a little sealed packet, with many 
injunctions to be careful not to lose 
it. He was most careful—so careful, 


in fact, that it’s doubtful if he has lost it 
yet, though certainly he has given us no 
chance to question him on the subject, 
for he vanished as only a native can in 
the burrows of an Indian city. 

At once Marshall changed noticeably. 
He complained of his head a great deal 
and grew morose and irritable. The 
wedding was put off till he grew better, 
and then suddenly he disappeared— 
vanished as utterly as Abdulla had done. 
We found his house empty and his 
servants gone. Knowing the state of 
the man’s health, we used every means 
in our power to find him, the Com- 
missioner spending his money freely; 
but all with no result. Of course Slape 
said, “I told you so.” 

Two years later I was a casual visitor 
in the house of a big railway official at 
Agra. I was passing on a hunting trip 
and he kindly entertained me during my 
stay in the city. We were sitting on the 
veranda, smoking and yarning one ho. 
evening, when a coolie entered the com- 
pound and enquired for Sutton Sahib. 
I answered him, and to my surprise he 
handed me a rather soiled looking note, 
waiting while I read it. It said: 


“DEAR SuTToN—If you have not quite 
forgotten an old friend, come at once. 
Follow the bearer. If you care to 
come, do not delay. My time is almost 
up. 

“ Yours of old, 
“'P. MARSHALL.” 


I stared at the thing in amaze. Then 
I made an incoherent excuse to my 
astonished host and left the grounds. 

In an old hut on the outskirts of the 
bazaar I found him. A native woman 
was crying at the foot of the charpie on 
which he lay. I took in the whole 
thing at a glance and understood. I 
had seen cases before, but none of them 
ever had come home to me like this. 
He was lying there an utter wreck. 
Gone native. Run amuck. Dying in 
a hut outsid2 an old cow byre. I did 
what I could, but it was all too little, 
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and when the early dawn came creeping 
in he whispered a faint goodbye, touching 
gently the hair of the weeping woman 
before he died. She ran out shrieking 
and flung herself down among the sleep- 
ing buffalo, tearing her hair and beating 
her breasts, after the manner of her kind. 

The broken man sobbed out his pitiful 
story in my arms that night before he 
went. He had grown to believe in the 
potency of the crystal, despite an in- 
<redulous temperament. Then when 
his success came he grew jealous of its 
supposed help and so sent it away from 
the front. The wound that he got after 
that frightened him but made him 
dogged, too, to stand alone, so later 


He was lying there a wreck. 


he gave it to the girl as a kind of half 
measure. When it was stolen he im- 
puted his weakness and lack of mental 
power to the loss instead of the wound. 
He got nervous with thinking and fearing, 
he knew not what. What he must have 
suffered before he ran—for he was a 
brave man—God only knows. He asked 
me pitifully before he went if it were 
true ; if what he had done didn’t count; 
if it was all due to the crystal. And I, 
though truly I was much troubled and 
utterly perplexed, answered boldly, 
“ Bosh !”; that if he had not had the 
brains Heaven itself could not have 
produced the results. And I think that’s 
true, yet 


Gone native. Run amuck. 









































































N the days of good Queen Anne the 

gallants were as proud of their 
jewelled boxes of amber, porcelain, 
ebony, agate, and a variety of other 
precious materials, as they were of their 
flowing wigs and clouded canes. The 
heads of the latter were constructed to 
hold the cherished dust, so that they 
could inhale it, through the perforated 
top, as they aired their finery in the 
park. We are told by courtly Dick 
Steele that a handsome snuff-box was as 
much an essential of “the fine gentle- 
man” as his chariot, diamond ring, and 
brocade sword-knot. Manufactured of 
the costliest materials, heavy. with gold, 
and brilliant with jewels, they were quite 
in keeping with the lavish style of dress 
affected by the dandies of the period 
who pranced about 
in huge wigs, worth 
forty or fifty guineas 
each, and wore 
enough Flanders lace 
on their dress to 
have stocked a stall 
in the New Ex- 
change. Tom Brown, 
in his “ Letters. from 
the Dead to the 
Living,” speaks of 
“a flaming beau of 
the first magnitude, 
whose long lace cra- 
vat, reaching down 
to his waist, was 
most agreeably dis- 
coloured with snuff 
from top to bottom,” 
and he describes the 
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SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED BY NAPOLEON TO 
LADY HOLLAND. 


periwig “as large enough to have loaded 
a camel.’ Another satirist writes :— 
A wig that’s full, 
An empty skull, 
A box of burgamot. 
Pope, in his “ Rape of the Lock,” notes 
the use of the snuff-box as a luxurious 
appendage to the bon ton :— 
Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane ; 


With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 
He first the snuff-box open’d, then the case. 


Nor was the use of the snuff-box con- 
fined to the sterner sex. As early as 
1650 it was said— 


She that with pure tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can be no lady of the time ; 


and, in 1712, the Spectatur complained 
of snuff-taking as an 
impertinent custom 
adopted by fine 
women, and equally 
disgusting whether 
practised sedately or 
coquettishly. Some 
only used the box 
as a means of dis- 
playing their pretty 
hands; but the 
thorough - paced 
woman of fashion 
pulled out her box 
in the middle of the 
sermon and freely 
offered her best 
Brazilian to friends 
of either sex, and 
asked the  church- 
warden to take a 
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pinch as she dropped her money into 
the collecting-plate. Thus, for a time, 
the snuff-box was as much a part of 
“the fine lady’s ” toilet as the fan itself, 
and— 


By snuff assisted, ladies killed the day, 
And breathed their scandal freely o'er their tea. 


Steele tells the 
story of a learned 
lady of his acquain- 
tance whose use of 
the snuff-box once 
placed her in anawk- 
ward dilemma. One 
day she happened 
to have “a pretty 
fellow” hidden in 
her closet when some 
company called. She 
made an excuse to 
go there for some- 
thing they were talk- 
ing about. Her 
eager gallant 
snatched a kiss, but, 
being unused to 
snuff, some grains 
from her upper lip 
set him sneezing— 
much to theastonish- 
ment of the visitors 
and the confusion of 
the lady. 
More than once 
the snuff-box has 
played an important 
part in political life. 
After the banish- 
ment of Napoleon 
to Elba, and while 
the Bonapartists 
were plotting for his 
return, they used to 
hll their boxes with snuff scented with 
violets—his favourite flower. When 
desirous of learning which side an in- 
dividual favoured, they would offer a 
pinch and significantly ask, “Do you 
like this perfume?” Talleyrand always 
said that diplomatists ought to take 
snuff, as it afforded a pretext for 
delaying a reply and gave opportunities 


for covering any involuntary expression 
of emotion. 

Benson Hill tells a snuff-box story 
in connection with William Pitt. It 
was at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, when its advocates denounced 
the Premier as “an enemy to the human 
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race.” His secretary one day told him 
that a foreigner had repeatedly called 
to see him, but not looking a proper 
applicant he had been sent away. 

‘Have the goodness,” said the minister, 
“to open the top left-hand drawer in 
that cabinet, and bring me its con- 
tents.” 

These proved to be a brace of pistols 
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and a morocco case containing a snuff- 
box in which a portrait was set. 

“Ts that like our visitor?” asked Mr. 
Pitt. 

“It is the man, sir,” replied the secre- 
tary. 

“Ha! I have expected him for some 


MR. PITT AND HIS VISITOR. 


days ; he is sent over to assassinate me. 
When he calls again, let him be shown 
up.” 

Accordingly, the next time the man 
called he was ushered into the room 
where Pitt sat alone, a loaded pistol in 
one hand and the box in the other. 

“Monsieur Mehée de la Touche,” he 
said quite calmly, “you see I am, in 
every way, prepared for you—thanks to 
an agent employed by the Government, 
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Attempt my life, and your own instantly 
pays forfeit. At best I shall have you 
secured and handed over to the law.” 

The intended assassin was dumb with 
amazement. 

“But,” continued Pitt, “thereis another 
alternative ; personal power and high re- 
wards may be yours. 
Sell your secret ser- 
vices to Great Britain, 
and you will save 
yourself from speedy 
death and be liberally 
paid.” 

The miscreant at 
once accepted the 
offer, and for many 
years earned the bribe 
of a spy in our in- 
terests. 

Snuff - boxes have 
always been favourite 
gifts both in official 
and in private life. 
At his coronation, 
George IV. spent over 
£8,000 on snuff-boxes 
for presentations to 
the foreign ministers. 
Though his Majesty 
always carried a box, 
it is said that he 
really took very little, 
allowing most of the 
powder to escape be- 
tween his finger and 
thumb—a trick also 
practised by Napo- 
leon. 

Writing to hisfriend 
Mann, in 1750, Wal- 
pole tells a strange story of General 
Wade. The General, who does not 
appear to have been very particular as 
to the company he kept, possessed a 
very valuable box richly set with 
diamonds. One night he was playing at - 
a low gaming-house, when he suddenly 
missed the box. Everybody denied 
having taken it, and so he insisted on 
searching the whole company. This he 
did, and only one man, who stood behind 












him, remained. He refused to be 
searched unless the General would go 
alone with him into another room. His 
request being granted, 
he confided to the 
General that he was 


born a_ gentleman, 
but was in reduced 


circumstances, living 
on what little he could 
pick up there, and 
by fragments which 
the waiters some- 
times gave him. “At 
this moment,” he said, 
“T have half a fowl 
in my pocket: I was 
afraid of being ex- 
posed. Here it is 
Now, you may 
search me:” Wade— 
who discovered that 
he had not lost the 
box at all, but inad- 
vertently had placed 
it in a side pocket— 
was so struck that he 
gave the man a hun- 
dred guineas. 


sir, 


Snuff - boxes were 
often made out of 
relics possessing his- 
torical associations, 
such as Shakespeare’s 
mulberry - tree, the 
hull of the Royal 
George—in which 
“brave Kempenfeldt went down, with 
twice four hundred men”—or the deck 
of the Victory on which Nelson died 
for “ England, home, and beauty.” Sir 
Henry Irving is the proud possessor of 
one of the mulberry-tree boxes which 
belonged to David Garrick, who cut the 
wood of which it is made. Our leading 
actor also has Macready’s silver box, and 
a third decorated with a medallion bearing 
the bust and name of John Philip Kemble. 

A story is told of a party of gentle- 
men who were comparing their snuff- 
boxes. One was made from a leaf of 
the table on which Wellington wrote 
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the Waterloo dispatch; another from 
Canova’s footstool ; 
rockers of Harry Bishop’s cradle; a 


a third from the 





THE LAST PINCH. 


fourth from the sign of “The Bear,” 
Devizes, beneath which Sir Thomas 
Lawrence began to paint; Crabbe’s 
cudgel ; and Siddons’s desk. All these, 
a melancholy individual who had joined 
the company said he could eclipse with 
a collection of boxes of far greater 
interest and value. Among those he 
mentioned was one made out of the 
flooring of the garret where that remark- 
able idiot, Smith, was confined ; another 
out of the door of Mrs. Brownrigg’s 
coal-hole, in which she hid the ’prentices 
she beat to death. But the one he was 
most proud of was a box made out of a 
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bit of plank from the Red Barn, with 
Corder’s shots and his victim’s blood 
distinctly visible! An _ incredulous 
exaggerator, however, trumped all these 
wonders by boasting that he himself 
possessed a box, “certainly somewhat 
worm-eaten,” which was turned from a 
section of the tiller of Noah’s ark ! 

Our next illustration introduces us to 
the strange character who made the 
famous “ Lawrence Kirk” snuff-boxes. 
Lameness compelled him to keep his 
bed ; but round it a platform was fixed 
on which the poor fellow worked, turning 
out the beautifully finished little boxes, 
which were so justly famed, and con- 


ay 


THE MAKER OF THE LAWRENCE KIRK SNUFF-BOXES. 


structing a host of ingenious instruments 
and mechanical contrivances. He was 
very fond of birds; and his cheerful 
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nature caused his home to be the gossip- 
shop of the neighbourhood. 

The favourite receptacle with Scotch- 
men for their cherished snuff is the mull 
—made of the small end of a horn. 
Some are enriched with brilliant cairn- 
gorms and other stones, and have 
attached to them a variety of little im- 
plements of silver to assist the snuff- 
taker in the most luxurious style. A 
little woodcut shows a very splendid 
specimen—one of a pair owned by the 
gallant Gordon Highlanders. There is a 
hammer to tap the side of the mull, 
should the snuff adhere; a bodkin to 
pierce and separate it ; a rake to collect 
the snuff into the little 
spoon or shovel; and a 
hare’s foot to brush loose 
particles from the nose 
or lip. 

We also give old wood- 
cuts of two other highly 
curious boxes. One is a 
Moorish specimen, made 
of ebony, and has attached 
to it, by a silver chain, an 
ivory stirrer which also 
serves asa stopper. The 
other, made of tortoise- 
shell, gives a Chinaman’s 
quaint idea of an English 
fox-hunt. 

Many of the magnificent 
boxes of the old snuff- 
taking days have been 
carefully preserved. Some, 
rich in historical associa- 
tion, have been treasured 
and handed down from 
generation to generation. 
Others again are of such 
exquisite beauty and work- 
manship, often enriched 
with magnificent diamonds 
of the finest water, cameos 
of the most delicate de- 
sign, or the no less valu- 
able minatures, that their 
mere intrinisic worth, apart from their 
value as works of art, quite warrant the 
jealous care with which they are guarded. 
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THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS’ MULL. 


A large number were lent by their 


owners to the 
Stuart Exhibi- 
tion. One, made 
of silver, be- 
longed to the 
Marquis of Mont- 
rose; and it is 
said that it was 
the last thing he 
held in his hand, 
before mounting 
the gallows. 


) 


Another, of oak 


from the Bosco- 
bel Tree, 
mounted 

silver with 


is 
in 
a 


A MOORISH 


representation of Charles II. hiding in 


the oak, and _ the party of soldiers 
searching for him. The boxes 
given by the Young Pretender to 
some of his followers also at- 
tracted much attention, as well 
as those decorated with his por- 
trait. In one box, the latter is 
hidden behind a movable mask ; 
and, in another, in an under-lid. 
Here, too, was to be seen a silver 
snuff-box which belonged to the 
Prince’s devoted adherents the 
brave and daring Flora Mac- 
donald and her husband. 

The Guelph Exhibition also 
included a large number of in- 
teresting and beautiful boxes. 
Several contained some of Cos- 
way’s exquisite little miniatures. 
Here was to be seen the gold 
box given by Byron to Edmund 
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Kean, and Garrick's favourite box, 
with a portrait of his brother Peter. 
Another example much noticed was 
one with a painting of the “ Hell Fire 
Club,” which existed in Dublin be- 
fore the Union, and embraced in its 
membership several notabilities of the 
day. The club held its orgies at a 
house on the hill above Rathfernham, in 
imitation of a similar institution in Eng- 
land called “ The Monks of Medmenham 
Abbey,” of which Wilkes was a member. 
Several royal snuff-boxes graced the 
exhibition. One, 
presented by 
Princess Amelia, 
daughter of 
George III., to 
the Hon. General 
Fitzroy, con- 
tained a lock of 
her hair. Three 
or fotir others 
were owned by 
George IV., in- 
cluding the one 
he gave to Sir 
Walter Scott. 
Another curious 
specimen, made 
of bloodstone, lent by the Duke of 


SNUFF-BOX. 


A CURIOUS CHINESE SNUFF-BOX. 
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Cambridge, had a dog on the cover 
with eyes and teeth of diamonds and a 
cornelian tongue. 

Talking of royal boxes recalls a tale 
told of Frederick of Prussia who was an 
inveterate snuff-taker. There seems to 
have been some bad feeling between him 
and Count Schwerin. At all events, his 
Majesty presented the Count with a 
snuff-box, on the inside of which was 
painted a donkey’s head. Next day the 
Count produced the box at dinner and 
showed it to the Duchess of Brunswick. 
“What an excellent portrait of His 
Majesty !” remarked the Duchess. The 
King look somewhat annoyed. “Is it 
not a fine portrait ?” said the lady, hand- 
ing it to her neighbour. ‘“ Most excel- 
lent,” was the reply ; and the box began 
to travel round the table, when the King 
ordered it to be handed to him. His 
feeling can be imagined, when he found 
that the wily Count had had the donkey’s 
head removed and a portrait of himself 
substituted, in order that he might teach 
the King a lesson. 

The Jones Collection, at the Albert and 


Victoria Museum, is peculiarly rich in 
snuff-boxes, of rare beauty and value. 


SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED BY NAPOLEON 
TO THE HON, MRS, DAMER, 


HORROR AND MURDER LEAPING OUT OF 
NAPOLEON’S BOX. 


One alone, painted by Blaremberghe, 
has been valued at £1,500, and many 
others are worth nearly as much. Several 
of the miniatures inserted in the lids are 
by Petitot. One box, which was formerly 
in the possession of Demidoff, has mini- 
atures of Marie Antoinette and the whole 
family of Louis XVI. Near by is the 
gold-mounted snuff-box of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, made from the cinder or 
lava of Vesuvius. ' A fantastic specimen 
is one made of amethyst, representing a 
lamb lying down. The ears are of ruby, 
and the eyes, being of diamonds, seem 
positively to flash fire. Among the tor- 
toise-shell boxes, is one said to have been 
given to Marshal Vauban by Louis XIV. ; 
and another, supposed to have belonged 
to the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, was 
presented to the family of the donor by 
Prince de Condé. 

At the British Museum, the collection 
of snuff-boxes, though not large, is of a 
highly interesting character. In the 
Asiatic Saloon are a number of the 
quaint little porcelain bottles in which 
the Chinese kept their snuff. Some have 
tiny spoons attached to the stoppers, a 
few of which are enriched with precious 
stones. The designs and colour are 
most varied ; no two are alike.. There 
is one beautiful little specimen of the 
rare Sang de Beuf—the brilliant red 
glaze the secret of which was never 
divulged by its maker, at whose death, 
in 1610, it was lost. A charming little 
collection of Chinese snuff-bottles, in 
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glass, will be found in the Glass Room. 
It includes some nice specimens of slip 
decoration, some clever imitations of 
onyx, Chalcedony, turquoise, &c., and a 
pretty little box richly studded with fine 
imitation gems. Inthe Medizval Room, 
are a number of curious old pressed- 
horn and tortoise-shell boxes decorated, 
in relief, with busts of various monarchs, 
classical and other subjects. 

A few of the choicest specimens will 
be found in the Gold Ornament Room. 
Lying by the side of his watch is to be 
seen the gold snuff-box of Gibbon. It 
is said that whenever the historian was 
going to say a good thing he announced 
it by a complacent tap on his box. Here, 
too, is an enamelled gold snuff-box in 
which Queen Charlotte kept her dearly- 
loved mixture of Spanish or Violet Stras- 
burg, to which her Majesty always added 
a little green tea. Another box which is 
sure to attract attention is one made of 
Lumachelli, or “ fire marble,” with its 
fascinating play of colours. The lid, 
and those of two or three other boxes, 
are enriched with lovely cameos. 

The two Napoleon snuff-boxes are 
especial favourites with the public. One 
was presented to the Hon. Mrs. Damer 
by the Emperor, in acknowledgment of 
a bust of Charles James Fox, which the 
lady had chiselled for him with her 
own fair hands. A miniature of Napo- 
leon which adorns the lid is encircled 
with magnificent diamonds. 

The second box, 
which had been pre- 
sented to the Em- 
peror by Pope Pius 
VI., at Tolen- 
tino, has the 
lid set with a 


superb antique cameo. At Napoleon’s 
death, the box was found with a piece of 
paper inside bearing the following words : 
“ Lempereur Napoléon a Lady Holland 
témoignage de satisfaction et d’estime.” 
Lord Carlisle, when he heard of the 
legacy, with very bad taste, gave vent to 
his feeling against the dead emperor in 
some lines commencing, “ Lady, reject 
the gift, ’tis tinged with gore!” The 
verses greatly amused Byron, who thus 
parodied the first stanza :— 


Lady, accept the box a hero wore, 

In spite of all this elegiac stuff : 

Let not seven stanzas written by a bore, 
Prevent your Ladyship from taking snuff ! 


Lord Carlisle’s suggestion that Horror 
and Murder would leap out every time 
the box was opened, is also caricatured 
in the little woodcut reproduced ; though 
it is evident that the artist had never seen 
the gift itself. 

The snuff-box also elicited other poeti- 
cal effusions more in keeping with Lady 
Holland’s feelings. One is from Tom 
Moore :— 


Gift of the Hero, on his dying day 

To her, whose pity watch’d for ever nigh. 
Oh! cou’d he see the proud, the happy ray, 
This relic lights up in her generous eye, 
Sighing, he’d feel how easy ‘tis to pay 

A friendship—all his Kingdom cou’d not buy. 


Lady Holland placed great value on this 
token of the Emperor's grateful remem- 
brance of her kind- 
ness to him during his 
imprisonment at St. 
Helena. At her death 
she bequeathed 
the box to the 
Museum. 


TYPES OF SNUFF TAKERS. 





Humour in Novels. 


“A word,” according to an elaborate 
essayist in one of the monthly reviews 
“a word must here be added on the 
decay of humour in modern fiction. 
Scarcely a novelist of the past was devoid 
of it. In America there is a flood of 
humour which cannot be stemmed by 
science.” It does not appear from the 
article that the writer is able to fill this 
want ; further, it seems likely that he 
is not more 
widely read 
in the for- 
gotten fiction 
of years ago 
than the rest 
of us. The 
novelist of 
the past who 
is read now- 
adays is read 
just because 
his work pos- 
sessed hu- 
mour; the 
writer who 
had none has 
disappeared. 
The writings 
of Mr. G. P. 
R. James, for 
instance, did 
not teem with 
quiet fun,and 
the books by 
Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe .some- 
times failed 
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to extort uproarious laughter. But in 
regard to modern novels it is just pos- 
sible that the essayist (without knowing 
it) may be partially right in his view. 
New writers are so much impressed with 
the awful dignity of their position, that 
if they introduce into the scrip an amus- 
ing character they strike him out as being 
“not in the picture,” their affection for 
sudden ends and pathetic bedroom 
scenes induces them to kill off most of 
the attrac- 
tive people. 
The flood of 
humour in 
American 
novels al- 
luded to by 
the reviewer 
has, I fear, 
escaped my 
observation ; 
besides, few 
of us want 
humour in 
floods. We 
want to be re- 
freshed by hu- 
morous writ- 
ing: not to 
; be drowned 

= in it. 
A Young 


Story. 


If one ven- 
tures to say 
of Mr. Neil 
Lyons’s book, 
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“Hookey” (published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin), that it is young, there is some- 
thing of reproach, something of envy 
in the remark. The sub-title is “A 
Cockney Burlesque,” and the chapters 
dealing with the Free Debaters and 
the wordy speaker from Bengal justify 
this, but Hookey herself, with her swift 
repartee, her good-humour, and her 
general alertness, is real; she makes 
a notable addition to the recorded 
types of London. I think Mr. Lyons 
has been unwise in making the narrator 
of the story a tipsy man; the more so 
that he gives him now and again the 
most precise and delectable sentiments. 
“And so,” remarks this man in regard 
to songs at a music-hall, “there has 
grown up in the people a terrible con- 
ception of revelry, against which 
education may fight in vain.” Now, 
this jars. For the rest, the small book 
is well written, and in parts amusingly 
written, and I am honestly glad to have 
met Miss Hookey. 


Many Dialects. 


I can recommend to you a_ book 
by Miss M. E. Francis, whom one 
has also to think of as Mrs. Francis 
Blundell. It is called “ North, South, 
and over the Sea,” and includes short 
stories and sketches of Lancashire folk, 
of people in Dorsetshire, of Irish 
peasantry. Of these I like best the 
Lancashire stories. “ Th’ Owdest Mem- 
ber,” a story of two old inhabitants, both 
ill, but eager to score over each other in 
regard to attendances at club-days, is 
better than anything I have read for a 
long time ; the finish of “ Heather in 
Holborn ”—“ Wakken up, mother,” he 
cried, “ mother, ’tis time to wakken up” 
—proved to me that I still had tears. I 
think Miss Francis must love her 
Lancashire, for no one could write so 
well about a place and about a people 
unless prompted and helped by a sincere 
affection. I notice, by the bye, in the 
sketch called “Sentiment and Feelin’,” 
a story of a baby which I have heard 
placed in Limehouse, in Kent, and in 


the Black Country. It is a crude but an 
illuminating anecdote ; so characteristic 
that the remark might well have been 
made by a bereaved young father in 
any or all of these districts. 


Old and New Journalists. 


A writer on a morning paper recently 
wrote of “ the felicitous creations of Sir 
Robert Peel;” he meant to refer to 
policemen. I wonder how much 
longer this laborious, heavy - footed 
manner will continue in journalism ; 
optimists used to say that it would go 
out with Mr. Sala, but Mr. Sala went 
and the method still remains. It covers 
space, but it has no other advantage. 
When the City of London School starts 
its classes for juvenile journalists, per- 
haps it will be worth while for the lec- 
turers to collect a few specimens of the 
kind quoted above and cane the boy 
who imitates them. There promises in 
the future to be no demand for news- 
paper writers over thirty, and this will 
at least have the advantage of evading 
elderly methods. Already there is a 
story (which has the merit of not being 
true) of a proprietor of many journals 
going up the lift of his exalted offices 
and observing that a new boy was in 
charge. “But I seem to know your 
face, too, my lad,” said the proprietor, 
wonderingly. “ Yes, sir, please, sir,” said 
the lift boy, “I used to edit your Fireside 
Cackle, but you gave me the sack.” 


Mr. Keary’s High Policy. 

I am acquainted with some members 
of Parliament (Heaven forgive me for 
bragging !) but I do not know any poli- 
ticians : if I did I would warn them not 
to read Mr. C. F. Keary’s book, “ High 
Policy.” Were they to do so they would 
find that Mr. Keary had betrayed them 
to the world. “ Whatever was done,” 
he writes of the work of an Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, “ whatever 
was done had to be considered in two 
lights : what it actually was, and what it 
would appear in the columns of news- 
papers and to the public at large, and 
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this fact again necessitated a new and 
elaborate system, as one might say, of 
double entry, an infinite skill in so 
manipulating and representing things 
that they might put on their smartest 
aspects.”” Many who read leading articles 


[By kind permission of “ Country Life.” 
** So that were the girl ye left behind ye!” 


One of Mr. Brock’s charming illustrations to Miss M. E. Francis’ 


“North, South, and Over the Sea,” 


have suspected this to be true of the 
other side, but it is painful to see it 
stated as a general fact. The worst 
of it is that Mr. Keary writes as one 
who knows. “High Policy” is not 
only a clever but a convincing book ; 
the amazing naturalness of its dialogue 
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helps greatly. So much cannot be said 

for the infrequent efforts to fecord 

dialect, and the Irish journalist (I think 

he is Irish) who says, “ Well, I’ve ghot 

that artikul on North Sea Fisheries,” is 

a man who fortunately makes a rare 
appearance. There are 
no words but words of 
praise (offered here by 
an amateur to a profes- 
sional) for the drawing 
of the character of Mr. 
Herbertffollett (what a 
name !) and Cynthia is 
a perfectly real and per- 
fectly charming girl ; so 
real and charming that 
she deserved better luck. 
Apparently, Mr. Keary 
in writing this notable 
novel himself fell in love 
with Cynthia for he does 
not give her away to any- 
body; as a matter of 
fact the men in “ High 
Policy” are a mixed lot 
and not one of them is 
worthy of her. A fine 
novel though. 


Mrs. C. N. William- 
son’s “ Papa.’”’ 

“Papa” is a book at 
the opposite pole. It 
affects nothing to which 
the phrase “insight into 
character,” can be ap- 
plied ; the plot—a man 
of thirty-eight marries a 
girl who has pretended 
to be his daughter — 
does not strike one as 
being happily selected, 
and there is in it none 
of the perplexing clever- 
ness that makes the heart of the reader 
lose a beat. It can be read with- 
out tears, without laughter, without 
excitement. But because it is a book 
written with ease and because the ex- 
pected occurs at the end, I am prepared 
to wager sixpence that its sale will be 
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two or three times as large as that of 
Mr. Keary’s book. “ Papa” is the kind 
of book that the average reader likes. 
It has the advantage of exciting no 
animosity on the part of the average 
reader, who will hand it on to a 
relative with the remark, “ This is good 
enough !” ° The average reader does not 
want to be puzzled by cleverness. Many 
of us possess minds that are like sieves 
through which we pour fiction ; anything 
of an exceptional nature clogs the sieve 
and retards this process. The most suc- 
cessful writers of course (if one counts 
by sales) are those who affect to write 
deeply and abstrusely, and all the time 
give nothing but the superficial. 


How to Finish an Evening. 


- The representative of an important 
foreign mission arrived in London 
recently, and the daily journals inform 
me that on his first evening he dined 
at his hotel, went to a music-hall, 
thence to the House of Commons. We 


all have our ideas of enjoyment, but 


the House of Commons is scarcely the 
place I should have recommended for 
the end of a jolly evening. The music- 
hall, now, was a good idea. I doubt 
whether any public entertainment has 
improved so much of late years as that 
of the music-hall, although, with one 
exception, there is generally something 
in the programme which tempers regret 
at the absence of one’s sister. I 
wonder why this should be so. The 
indecorous reference, I admit, always 
raises an hysterical giggle, but it is out 
of keeping with the rest of the enter- 
tainment and the best people (the Dan 
Lenos, the Eugene Strattons) can amuse 
an audience without the assistance of 
remarks that are not deep but broad. 
My own plan for enjoying a music-hall 
is to go rarely, to stay for about an hour, 
and (this is important) to leave imme- 
diately after some good “turn.” But you 
must take a cheerful, receptive tempera- 
ment with you, and you must be very 
careful not to make the grievous error 
of expecting too much ; also, you should 


not go with a contemptuous mind. 
Nothing is quite so satisfactory in this 
world as it might be. I used to knowin 
the country a lad, a stolid, deep-voiced 
lad who when rallied on the subject of 
marriage, answered contemptuously. I 
met him in Trafalgar Square the other 
afternoon looking thoughtfully at the 
fountains. He told me that he was 
staying at Morley’s with his wife. In 
giving my congratulations I reminded 
him that he had always spoke of marriage 
as a mug’s game. “So it is!” he replied 
gloomily. 


Honest Injun. 


I feared that I was not going to find 
interest in Mr. Ernest E. Henham’s 
“Scud,” but on page 65 (where the 
story might well have begun) entered 
Samuel Butchart. Samuel is now a 
friend of mine whom I shall not wil- 
lingly forget. Samuel’s family has a 
feud against another family, and only 
one representative of each remains. The 
other characters are Indians and negroes, 
and the conventional gambling settlers ; 
all so ready to shoot each other that it 
seems inexplicable that in such a land 
any person should ever reach the age of 
maturity. But Samuel Butchart, with 
his uncle’s little rifle, which he calls 
Louie, is in dead earnest, pursuing the 
one living member of the offending 
family with steadiness, good-humour, 
and with the courage that is found only 
in books of adventure. Honest too, and 
not wishful to be accused of plagiarism. 
‘Man warn’t made to be alone,” mut- 
tered Butchart. “The Almighty’s idea, 
not mine.” You must read Mr. 
Henham’s book and ascertain how the 
end of the feud happened, and why 
Samuel fired the last shot with Louie. 


Two Heads are Better-— 

I suppose every writing man gets 
offers of collaboration ; I have received 
letters of late from a gentleman who has 
had the rare advantage of serving twenty- 
five years in prison, and is now at liberty 
to accept other engagements. He thinks 
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that, together, we might produce some- 
thing really worth reading, but it is a 
point on which I am not yet persuaded. 
Quite possible to imagine the situation 
where two heads are better than one ; 
only that one would have to select a 
collaborator with a good amount of 
caution, and it would certainly be painful 
as well as troublesome to have to count 
one’s silver (presuming one had any) 
both before and after the colleague’s 
visit. I often wonder how the credit is 
distributed, and how the blame is appor- 
tioned in cases of collaboration. Historic 
precedent suggests that firms of writers 
dissolve partnership so soon as anything 
like success is attained ; failure is the 
only bond that keeps them together. 
For which reason (and others) it is 
probably wise for a literary man to stand 
on his own head. 





Hooligans, Real and Alleged. 


Adifficult thing to persuade the authori- 
ties to change titles which they have 
decided to confer, but I do wish they 
would reconsider their decision in regard 
to the term Hooligans. The word was first 
applied in South London to young street 
loafers, who, tired of having nothing to 
do, sometimes ran amuck in the streets ; 
sometimes organised fraysagainst similars 






A GRAY-CLAD, sad September 
Lays chill hands on our hearts, 
That so we may remember 
Here love with lost love parts. 
Brown tints are on the shading 
Across the lime-trees tall, 
And summer flowers are fading, 
With leaves that soon will fall. 
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of neighbouring boroughs. They were 
not, I admit, very far removed from the 
criminal classes, but they were not of 
the criminal classes, and the distinction 
is important. Victims of ennui, they 
could be reformed, if caught quite young 
and supplied with the right kind of 
physical exercise under contro: of the 
right kind of people. But of late the 
name has been applied to all sorts of 
law-breakers. If a peaceable man in St. 
Martin’s Lane is caught by the neck and 
his watch taken from him with violence, 
this is reported as an assault by Hooli- 
gans ; the scoundrels used to be called 
garotters, and I don’t know why they 
should be dignified by any other title. 
I have seen a report of a capital offence 
headed “Attack by Hooligans.” On 
the other hand, I heard a lady on an 
omnibus the other day call the con- 
ductor by this name because he charged 
her twopence for a twopenny fare. 
The gentlemen of the Press have helped 
in this confusion of terms, and it is 
not too much to ask them now to aid 
precision. Hooligans form one set ; the 
thieves and violent scoundrels form an- 
other. You and I belong to neither, but 
we may as well keep them apart, if only 
for the reason that the treatment neces- 
sarily differs. For one, hard work ; for 


the other, hard labour. 


I have watched red Autumn’s nearing 
And harvest fields grow bare, 
And Summer’s disappearing, 
Dead-leafed—and did not care ; 
Once I would scarcely miss one, 
But now, with love for guest, 
I pray, “Ah! God! Let this one 
Stay longer than the rest!” 
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JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
From the painting by Van der Werf, 





